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M. DESDOUITS. 

I. Iraportanee of Kant's philosopliy. 

II. Of the method to follow in the discussion of the scepti- 
cism of the Critique. 

HI. On the sources from which the critical philosophy was 
derived. Of the state of philosophy before Ktuit. His early works. 


L 

The whole philosophy of the nineteenth century has 
come under the influence of Kant, and the prestige of this 
powerful genius is so great that the thinkers of the most 
diverse schools endeavour to find in his writings arguments 
in favour of their doctrines. It is in the Critique of Pure 
Reason that spiritualism finds the most complete and most 
incontestable proof of the existence of necessary truths, of 
those ideas which every . thought, every experience even, 
presupposes, and which consequently, no experience could 
have given. It is Kant again, who, in the Critique of 
Practical Reason, has re-clothed in a new form the proof of 
the existence of God, founded on the idea of the good ; it 
is he, who, insisting on the imperative character of the 
moral law, has thence demonstrated a legislator, whose 
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commandment engraven in our heart, is the sign manual 
of our infinite dependence, and at the same time of our 
incomparable dignity. Finally, the Critique of Judgment 
secured aesthetics by establishing that the sentiment of the 
beautiful presupposes a suprasensible principle, a disinterest- 
ed and rational pleasure, quite different from the agreeable 
and from sensation, which the materialistic philosophy of 
the eighteenth century assigned as its source. 

But if, by his immortal doctrines on the a priori ideas, 
on the moral law, on the impersonal and disinterested 
character of aesthetic taste, Kant may be considered to be 
one of the foremost defenders of spiritualism, has he not 
also, by his doubts, by his contradictions, by the radical 
separation which he endeavours to establish between the 
real world and the world of thought, lent his arms to the 
partisans of pantheism and positivism ? Disdaining sensible 
phenomena which according to Kant, have no relation with 
the reality of things, German pantheism has ended in deny- 
ing the individual existence of concrete beings. What in 
fact are these beings, if not vain phenomena, since space and 
time, in which we perceive them, are only, according to the 
Critique, purely subjective conditions of sensibility ? Hence 
reality is only to be found in the 'world of ideas, in noumena^ 
to speak the language of Kant ; there is no other reality, 
no other activity than that of ideas, and nature is no more 
than their sensible manifestation. 

Starting from the same distinction between phenomena 
and noumenaf and in order to arrive at the very opposite 
conclusion, positivism has declared useless all investigation 
into this essence of things, which Kant considered more 
real; undoubtedly, than sensible facts, but also as inaccessi- 
ble to our reason. From the doctrine of Kant positivism 
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only took its negative part ; it professed that knowledge 
of phenomena, of their succession, and of their relations 
in space, was the only object of science, and that every 
attempt to know the nature of things, their causes, their 
destination, was a chimerical enterprise. Without abso- 
lutely denying God and Soul, it forbad the human mind 
nevertheless from wandering amid these vain hypotheses, 
^^trom unduly,-, carrying a subjective point of view into the 
objective domain,” and reversing the ancient definition of 
philosoph}^, it assigned to philosophy, as object and aim, 
the not enquiring mto the cause of thmgs. 

This bond between all modern systems and that of 
the philosopher of Koenigsberg is so close, that it seems 
almost as impossible to study the development of the 
thought of the nineteenth century without knowing the 
Critique, as to understand the philosophy of the modern 
ages without knowing Aristotle. A discussion then on the 
system of Kant is a matter of very great interest, not only 
on account of its intrinsic worth and profound originality, 
but also on account of the force of the arguments, which 
the most diverse schools have drawn from it. All may 
not be true, but nothing can be despised in a work the 
authority of which is thus invoked by error and by truth 

alike. We must then take account of the incontestable 

% 

truths established by the Critical philosophy and of the 
contestable or even dangerous propositions too docilely 
accepted by the successors of Kant. Such an enterprise 
might seem presumptuous, if all the teachers of French 
philosophy had not prepared the way since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century ; it is only in following their 
footsteps, and in endeavouring to progress along the way 
traced by them, that we dare to discuss and often to 
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condemn the assertions of the most profound tliinkcr of 
modern times. 


11 . 

Butj in the very outset, a difficulty presents itself ; by 
what method, by what arguments, are we to refute scep- 
ticism ; We cannot do so except with the principles of 
reason as the data of consciousness; now, scepticism' 
precisely denies the value of these principles and the ob- 
jectivity of these data. 

This objection could not perhaps be met if the scep- 
ticism of Kant were pyrrhonisra, if it absolutely rejected 
every principle and every truth. But his scepticism is not 
BO radical, but still acknowledges the validity of a certain 
number of truths sufficient for its refutation. His is a 
dogmatic scepticism, which starts from the affirmation of 
certain facts and certain principles, and then from these 
facts and these principles deduces reasons tor casting doubt 
on the objective validity of our ideas. If then we can show 
that these facts and these principles lead to consequences 
wholly opposed to those of Kant, we shall have refuted 
his system itself, refuted his scepticism by his dogmatism. 
In fact all the conclusions of the Critique,, in its sceptical 
part, may be reduced to a single one ; the subjectivity of the 
ideas of reason ; now this doctrine is not, with Kant, an 
arbitrary hypothesis, originating in the simple attempt of 
the mind to throw doubt on itself ; but it is, in his eyes, the 
consequence of a psychologic fact, to wit the universality of 
our ideas and their necessity a priori. If we succeed in 
proving on the contrary, that universality and necessity 
imply precisely objectivity, that subjective signifies relative^ 
condilional, whilst our ideas are absolute, umouditionai , 
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eternal; then we shall have the right to conclude; in the 
name of Kant's psychology itself, against his idealistic and 
sceptical metaphysics. 

Let 113 add that the fundamental principle of human 
reason the principle of contradiction is accepted by Kant as 
objective and absolutely valid ; this concession is more 
important than he supposes ; for the analysis of this princi- 
ple reveals that it implicates all the other axioms of reason. 
Scepticism and truth are incompatible ; and as soon as we 
admit one of the propositions of reason, we must admit 
them all, whether we wish it or not, because they are all 
united together in indissoluble bonds. 

It is then principally on Kant that we shall rely to 
refute his sceptical assertions. Occasionally also we shall 
have to examine if the psychologic facts w^hich he takes as 
a point of departure are exactly analysed by him ; if the 
description and classification wiiich he gives of our faculties 
are as rigorous in reality as they are in appearance ; and if 
finally, he has been able to avoid that rage for system 
which formulates as principles, gratuitous or at least con- 
testable hypotheses. 


III. 

What is important for us not to lose sight of in discuss- 
ing the scepticism of Kant, is that it is not for him a 
doctrine, but a method ; it is a stage .not a goal. No doubt 
in reading certain pages of the Critique of Pure Reason ^Ye 
might conclude that th^ author- accepts the most absolute 
conclusions of scepticism,— -and it is certain that he would 
have done so if he had been more consequent -but he 
corrects, he often seems even to retract what he has advanc- 
ed; he at first formulates a question as doubtful, as insoluble; 
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then, all at once, transferring himself to the domain of 
moral philosophy, he resolves affirmatively problems which 
he has declared to be inaccessible to speculative reason. 

This half scepticism which ends by getting rid of doubt, 
but which does not return to belief, till almost all reasons 
for belief have been shaken to their foundations, is at 
bottom nothing but an attempt to secure the certitude of 
our cognitions, whilst restricting their number and extent. 
If this novel and bold method is, as we believe, very 
dangerous, it finds, if not its justification, at least its ex- 
planation in the state of philosophy in the eighteenth 
century. Kant thought it necessary to partly yield to 
scepticism and to sacrifice metaph3^sics in order to save 
morality. However it was only by degrees that his thought 
arrived at this definite solution. Believing by instinct and 
as a metaphysician (as his works prior to the Critique of 
Pure Reason show) he long preserved the hope of attaining 
truth through the speculative reason ; and only finally gave 
it up before the ever rising tide of scepticism. 

The eighteenth century had discussed ever^’^thing, had 
deiried everything, and turned into ridicule all the truths 
which it no longer understood. Descartes and Leibnitz 
were almost forgotten, at least as philosophers. No thinker 
of genius had appeared to give their eternal doctrines the 
new and more vigorous form ^Yhich was required by the 
exigencies of a sceptical epoch. Now philosophy must 
perpetually renew its form under the penalty of being no 
longer understood ; no doubt truth is always truth ; that 
wdiicli has been once proved remains for ever a possession 
of science ; but each epoch has its novel objections against 
the best established verities. If as the new doubts arise, 
the defenders of truth do not dispute foot by foot the terri- 
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tory which has been invaded, if they do not follow their 
adversaries in their multiple evolutions, if they leave away 
for retreat, and are simply satisfied to ward off the 
blows of the sophists of other days with the old arguments, 
victory remains with error, at least in the eyes of public 
opinion, and truth is seriously compromised by the incapa- 
city of its defenders. This happened in the eighteenth 
century. Spiritualistic philosophy, concentrated in the 
schools, remained a stranger to the movement of the epoch. 
Wolff enjoyed for some time a great renown ; but how could 
his abstruse metaphysic, with its scholastic forms, exercise 
any great influence on the public mind ? Besides Wolff was 
a philosopher with a system, and doubtful systems have the 
sad effect of compromising the truths which are contained 
in them. To identify metaphysic with the doctrine of 
pre-established harmony, is surely to condemn it to destruc- 
tion with the ingenious but very contestable hypothesis of 
Leibnitz. The power of influencing public opinion could 
not thus be wrested from materialists and scoffers. Philoso- 
phy ceased even to have the name of science and only re- 
presented doubt and indifference. Nevertheless spiritualism 
was still represented in France by Rousseau, and, in the 
second half of the century, the writings of Mendelzohn 
reminded the Germany of Frederic the Second, of the doc- 
trines of Plato and Descartes. But the eloquence of 
Rousseau addressed itself to sentiment rather than to rea- 
son ; if he nobly defended faith in God and immortality we 
cannot say that he advanced or reformed the philosophy 
of science, Mendelzohn on the . contrary attempted to 
give a more rigorous demonstration of spiritual truths ; he 
endeavoured to perfect the Cartesian proof of the existence 
of God, and in his Phedo he formulated a new argument in 
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favour of the immortality of the soul. But he himself could 
not escape from the influence of the doctrines of Hume, and 
accepted his theory of causality, a theory implying com- 
plete scepticism. 

This almost universal influence of Hume, which Kant 
felt whilst endeavouring to combat it, was not solely due 
to the sceptical tendency and the puerility of the then do- 
minant opinion, Hume was a profound thinker, an able 
dialectician, who endeavoured by the scientific form of his 
argument to complete the ruin o.f metaphysic. He was bent 
above all on destroying the principle of causality^ by redu- 
cing it to the expression of a simple relation of experience, 
that of succession. In this way he ruined all the princi- 
ples of reason and denied it the right to conclude from the 
world to God, or even to affirm the reality of the, Ego, of 
that internal force which I perceive directly as cause and 
as liberty. In a word he referred everything to experience, 
to the knowledge of phenomena which take place in time 
and in space. Then pushing his scepticism still further he 
attacked even the certainty of experience ; he had only 
need, for this, to rely on the doctrine of representative 
ideas, then accepted everywhere on the authority of 
Locke. In fact, if we do not perceive things themselves, 
but only their ideas, nothing proves that these ideas resem- 
ble their object, nor even that they have an object. 

Hume only leaves us pure phenomena sensations/ which 
can represent no object, and ideas which succeed one 
another without any real subject." 

That this idealist scepticism of Kant was the effect 
rather of the general thought ofhis time than of his personal 
disposition is shown, without speaking of his moral faith, by 
the dogmatic character of his early writings. No doubt in 
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them he already showed great independence of thought ; 
but if he rejects certain systems, certain opinions generally 
received, he does not reject all metaphysic; he still believes 
in the possibility of attaining truth by speculative reason. 
About twenty years before the publication of the 
Critique oj Pure Reason^ he composed, in reply to a ques- 
tion proposed by the academy of Berlin his Treatise on 
evidence in metaphysical sciences. The conclusion of this 
work is that certitude is difficult to attain, but that it is 
nevertheless possible to attain it, on the condition of com- 
mencing by the analysis of ideas and not by definition. 

Such in fact, is the true method of metaphysic ; to take 
one of our judgments, to analyse it, to had therein by this 
analysis a metaphysical notion, then to decompose this 
notion if this is possible, only to define it after a minute 
analysis, then to examine and enumerate the necessary 
judgments which we derive from this notion, and thus 
to prepare as it were a list of axioms, a comparison of 
which will give true theorems ; in this ^Ya7 we may con- 
struct the foundations of a scientific philosophy. 

At the same time that he indicated the method to be 
followed for the attainment ot certitude in metaphysic he 
rigorously and scientifically treated the question of the 
a priori proofs of the existence of God. In a very remark- 
able work published in 1763 {Of the sole foundation 
possible for a demonstration of the existence of God), he 
criticises the form of the ontological proof, and reforms it 
by introducing therein the notion of tlie possible. If a 
necessarf being did not exist nothing would ever be 
possible ; and this argument, adds Kant, is the only 
(i priori proof really conclusive. In fact, if from the exis- 
tence of a thing we can - conclude the existence of a , cause 
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sufficient to produce the world we cannot but infer that 
this cause is perfect ; on the contrary, the series oi possibles 
contains all the degrees of perfection, and consequently 
the Being whose existence is the condition of all possihUi- 
ties is above all degrees of finite perfection ; he is infinitely 
■perfect. If it is not exact to say that this proof of the 
existence of God is the only one, as Kant claims ; we must 
recognise that it is one of the most striking, one of the 
most simple and that it defies all objections 

But this confidence which the future author of the 
Critique had at first expressed in the certitude of specula- 
tive philosophy was not long in being shaken. So early as 
the year 1766 he published a work of which even the title 
is a sceptical epigram ; Dreams of a visionary explained 
by the dreams of metaphysics. This book appeared at the 
time when the tales of the marvellous commerce of 
■Swedenborg with spirits occupied public attention. Is it 
an effect of chance, or is it a law of the human mind tliat 
the centuries of credulity are at the same time centuries 
of superstition ? Is the soul which voluntarily refuses to 
raise the reason above the material world condemned by 
fate to lose itself in an imaginary world of hallucinations ? 
Yes, for we have an invincible instinct of belief, and this 
instinct tells us unceasingly that our thought was not 
meant to remain solely confined in the narrow circle of 
experience. To raise us towards the higher regions we 
have reason and faith; and when scepticism takes possession 
of us it still remains impossible for us to resign ourselves to 
know nothing of another world ; only as we 110 longer 
believe in any thing except our senses, it is by the senses 
that we try to enter into communication with spirits. 
Hence tliis perversion of intelligence which hopes to see 
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the invisible, to feel the suprasensible ; but if such a hope 
is absurd, it is not that the invisible does not exist, it is 
that its cognition belongs to the domain of reason and not 
to the domain of sense. Is it then, as Kant thought, by 
the sublime aspirations of metaphysic that we should 
explain superstition and hallucinations ? Is it not rather 
by materialism which, in reducing us to the mere data of 
sense, makes us materialise the objects of reason and to 
seek their sensible manifestation in an exalted state of 
imagination ? However this may be, it is to metaphysic, 
to the desire of crossing the limits of experience that Kant 
imputes the folly of visionaries ; he does not allow to 
reason more than to the senses the right of passing beyond 
these limits. It seems," says he, that intuitive know- 
ledge of the other world cannot be acquired save at the 
expense of judgment necessary in this. I hardly ‘ know if 
certain philosophers who direct their metaphysical teles- 
copes towards the transcendent regions may not be 
altogether exempt from this hard law." 

Nevertheless whilst scoffing at the dreams of meta- 
physics Kant cannot wholly give them up : “ metaphysics" 
he says with which my destiny has made me in love, 
offers two advantages. The first is the power of replying 
to questions which the human mind raises, when it 
seeks by means of the reason to find the hidden qualities 
of things ; unfortunately, the result often does not come up 
to our hopes. The second advantage of metaphysics con- 
sists in showing us whether the question under discussion 
comes within our power of knowledge and what its relation 
with experience is, on which all our judgments must 
depend. In this sense metaphysic is the science of the 
limits of human reason, and as a small country always has 



many boundaries, and as it is always of more importance 
to own and secure its possessions than to venture on new 
and uncertain conquests, this advantage is very precious 
and one which we learn to appreciate later.” Such words 
are not uttered by a philosopher who despairs of meta- 
physic ; he hopes little from it no doubt, but he still loves 
it greatly. He loves it even amid the most difficult 
problems and there is no insoluble question which does 
not tempt his curiosity. Thus, in 1768, he composes a 
treatise on ^ Found ai ion for the difference of regions in 
sjiaceF He pronounces against the doctrine of Leibnitz ; 
but it is not to deny, as he does later in the Critique, the 
reality of space ; he affirms, on the contrary, this reality. 
According to Leibnitz space is a mere relation of coordina- 
tion between objects ; it depends then on objects ; its exis- 
tence is determined by that of things. It is the coiitraiy 
•which is true in the eyes of Kant. It is by space that the 
position of objects is determined ; space is not a relation ; 
it has an absolute existence, a reality independent of 
matter ; it has really aright, a left, a before, a behind, a 
high, a low ; if objects have such relations between them- 
selves it is because these relations exist between the 
diverse regions of space where parts of objects are placed. 

It is evident that determinations of space cannot be 
consequences of the positions of matter among themselves, 
and that local determinations of matter are consequences 
of those of space. Thus then, in the parts, the assemblage 
of which compose bodies, are found differences which are 
'related solely to absolute and primordiah space. In fact, 
it is only by space that relation of material objects is 
possible.” We should not therefore regard space as a 
pure idea, although there is considerable difficulty in 
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iinderstandiiig its reality, which is given us by no sense, but 
solely by reason. 

If later, Kant ends by denying the objectivity of 
space, which he appears to affirm here, at least he ends by 
maintaining, in a certain sense, its absolute character and 
its independence with reference to material objects. What 
shocks him in the doctrine of Leibnitz is, that this philoso- 
pher, in reducing space to a relation between contingent 
objects, deprives it in this way of all necessary existence ; 
and this necessity is so evident in the eyes of Kant that, 
in the Critique of Pure Reason he considers space, no longer 
undoubtedly as a necessary being, but as a necessary idea 
he makes its existence no longer the sim qua non condition 
of the existence of objects ; but he makes its idea the in- 
dispensible condition without which we cannot think 
objects. But above all he rejects and ahvays will reject 
every doctrine which attempts to conceive space as some- 
thing relative, and to assign to the idea a more or less 
experimental origin. 

To find the first manifestation of the sceptical thought 
of which the Critique of Pure Reason became the develop- 
ment we must go back to the year 1770, the year in which 
Kant composed the later thesis entitled Be inundi 
seTisibilis atque intelligibilis forma et principlkf His 
scepticism still only relates to knowledge of the sensible 
world, and to the reality of time and space which he already 
regards as simple forms of sensibility, that is to say, as ways 
of seeing peculiar to our mind, and without which the per- 
ception of phenomena would be impossible for us ; as to 
objects of the intellectual world he does not appear to 
throw doubt either on their existence or the certitude of 
the knowledge which we have of them, He divides 
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objects, as lie did later in the Critique, into phenomena 
and noumcna ; the phenomenon is that which the senses 
perceive; tlie iioumenon is that which the reason conceives 
as true. Phenomena do not allow us to see the essence of 
things, for their perception does not depend so much on 
the object and its nature, as on the particular disposition 
of the feeling subject, in as far as it is determined by its 
nature to be affected in such or such a way by the pre- 
sence of the object." In every perception there is a matter 
and a form ; the matter is the sensation ; the forfn is the 
relation under which we consider the perceptions of our 
senses, in order to coordinate them. But this form “ is 
not in reality the sketch, the determination of the figure 
and qualities of the object ; it is only a law inherent in the 
nature of our mind, by which we coordinate the impres- 
sions furnished by sensibility." Time and space are this 
form, that is to say the relation which we conceive between 
objects in order to co-ordinate them. In themselves, they 
are nothing ; but the mind could not represent phenomena 
except as successive, and objects except as juxtaposed; time 
and space have then only an ideal existence, but it is 
necessary to conceive them. Kant calls them pure 
intuiimsf By naming them thus he means that time and 
space are the condition, that is to say a /non and 
anterior to all experience, to all sensible intuition. Here 
are already not only the ideas but the very terms which we 
find in the first part of the Critique of Pure Reawn, the 
Transcendental ^Esthetic. Although time and space are 
not real substances Kant affirms their truth ; but it is only 
a question of relative truth, a simple condition of sensible 
knowledge. This means that, if we admit the truth of 
sensible knowledge, we must at the same time admit the 
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truth of space and time, which are the conditions of all 
phenomena. But the veracit}^ of experience is that which 
Kant precisely makes doubtful or rather absolutely denies ; 
perception, he says, makes us know things as they appear 
to usj 7iot as they really are ; but what then becomes of 
the truth of the notions of time and space, since their truth 
is only taken for granted as a postulate of a reality which 
does not exist ? In what does such a doctrine differ from 
idealism ? Is it possible to leave any reality to the material 
world if space in which it is contained is nothing ? Nothing 
remains but to grant nature a certain reality inaccessible to 
our senses, independent of time and space, and quite 
different from the phenomena by which it is manifested to 
our eyes. It is in this way that Kant, in the Critique of 
Pure Reason, attempts to escape from idealism. But by 
what right can we grant the universe a purely intellectual 
existence of which no experience can give us any proof, 
after refusing it sensible existence, of which experience 
furnishes us an immediate perception ? Is it not strange 
■to deny of nature all that we see and to ascribe to it all 
that we do not see ? 

At least the scepticism of Kant does not yet extend to 
the ideas and objects of reason. Intelligible things, he says, 
are represented such as they are. Intelligence has a 
double use ; its use is logical, when it affirms certain rela- 
tions between objects, whether of experience or of reason, 
and coordinates them according to the’ laws of thought, 
specially by the application to them of the principle of 
contradiction ; and it is only by the conception of these 
relations that experience itself is possible, for the senses, 
without the intervention of reason, can judge nothing, can 
know nothing.; on the contrary, the use of reason is realf 
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when it conccivc.s the ideas and the absolute relations of 
objects. We do not see that Kant here throws doubt on 
the objectivity of these ideas given by the real use of rea- 
son. His conclusions on this point are then far from 
being those of the Critique. He however is already medi- 
tating a reform in the philosophical method, to which he 
attributes the poor progress of metapliysic. The funda- 
mental rule of this method is to distinguish with care all 
the cognitions which come to us from Sense, from the 
a /Hor/ principles furnished by Understanding ; it is first 
necessary to unfold the system of all the ptire forms of 
intelligence ; this exposition is the fundamental principle, 
“the generating principle of science ; and the distinction 
between these laws of reason and the laws of empiric 
thought which have been vainly substituted for them, 
furnishes us with the criterion of truth.” Thus Kant had 
already conceived the plan of a science of Pure Reaso7i ; 
but what does not appear yet, is the project of reducing 
this science to a Criiiquey that is to say to an examination 
of the value of our a priori ideas, and consequently to the 
negation of their objectivity ; for to question the legitimacy 
of our rational cognitions is to render it impossible for us 
to resolve this doubt. 

It is only slowly and progressively then that the 
thought of Kant arrives at scepticism. But once we begin 
to throw doubt on the truth of one of our faculties it is 
impossible not to go further. If Kant so far only refuses 
certainty to sensible knowledge, and fears to question that 
of reason, it is because above all he believes firmly in the 
existence of God, in liberty, in immortality, and because 
he does not wish to shake these beliefs by subjecting the 
faculty, which gives them to us, to criticism. He has not 
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yet thought of replacing the rational proofs of these 
verities by moral proofs. But as soon as he conceives the 
bold method of making use of the negation of speculative 
reason in the defence of practical reason, he believes that 
he can get rid of metaphysic without compromising the 
solidity of his beliefs, and he then rejects it as useless, as 
even dangerous to the faith of the human race. If we 
think what philosophy had become at this epoch we shall 
understand his distrust of speculation. The system of 
Hume is ever present to his mind ; the deplorable use 
which this philosopher made of reason is for Kant a motive 
to doubt reason ; and, as he finds nothing, or believes he 
finds nothing, in Descartes or Leibnitz to oppose with 
success against the scepticism of his epoch, he refuses to 
follow a road in which it appears to him that the human 
mind can meet with no certainty. It is already no longer 
a reform which he meditates, but a revolution in philoso- 
phy. From that time his tactics are plain, his plan is 
formed, he destroys everything, but in order to rebuild ; 
he attempts to ruin all speculative philosophy, hoping thus 
to get rid of the principle obstacle which stands in the 
way of the practical use of reason. He believes himself 
certain of finding in the moral law all the verities wdiich 
he declares indemonstrable by metaphysic ; and like the 
conqueror who burns his ships because he looks upon 
victory as certain, he unites his forces against theoretic 
reason with those of the sceptics whom he combats. 

Can we attribute, in a certain measure, the conception 
of this method to the influence of Rousseau, for whom 
Kant had, as we know, a strong admiration. Sole defend- 
er of moral ideas against the encyclopedists, and against 
their fashionable philosophy, Rousseau appeals less to the 
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reason than to the conscience, that divine inslinci ; for, in 
liis eyes, conscience is above all an instincL In the 
face of a century which made a law of all instincts 
(such for example, us the cynical system of Diderot j, the 
best means of refuting these sad doctrines was perhaps 
to oppose this law of sense instincts by another instinct, 
not less natural, the instinct of respect for self and for 
others. Rousseau then appeals from nature to nature, 
from the satisfaction of sense to the satisfaction of the 
heart ; and in an epoch when cold reasoning and sophism 
had dried up eloquence he restores it to life by placing it 
at the service of moral sentiment. What echo this ardent 
faith in virtue must have found in the heart of Kant who 
had the advantage over Rousseau of knowing it better ! 
And how, in comparing the works of the philosopher of 
Geneva with those of his contemporaries, he must have 
felt his love for moral philosophy increase, as well as his 
distrust of speculative reasoning ! 

It is then in this state of mind that he entered on the 
great work of the Critique, where, after having examined in 
succession all our intellectual faculties, and having declared 
them powerless to rise to supra-sensible realities, he only 
leaves us possessors of a simple idea, that of the Good. 
But can this idea really survive the ruin of all the other 
cognitions of reason ? Kant believed it ; we shall see 
that this was an illusion, and that without wishing it, he 
himself shook the foundations of practical reason, by re- 
ducing to simple forms of our intelligence the ideas of 
cause and the principle. Thus in spite of the purity 
and elevation of his intentions he only left scepticism to his 
successors ; who took more account of the doubts raised 
in the Critiqtie of Pure Reason than of the solution given in 
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the Critique of Practical Reason, His disciples stopped at 
the first part of the work of the master, and drew from it 
a multitude of consequences which he had not foreseen, and 
Germany was overrun after Kant by pantheistic, idealistic 
or sceptical systems. For us who seek here the real thought 
of Kant, the unity and general intention of his system, it 
is not sufficient to stop at an examination of the provision- 
al scepticism and methodical doubt exposed in the Critique 
of Pure Reason, It is necessay to add the Critique of 
Practical Reason and the which con- 

tain the final utterances of his doctrine. Let us commence 
by an analysis of these three works ; we will discuss 
them with all the respect that the genius of the author and 
the elevation of his intentions demand, but also with the 
conviction that he was deceived in despairing of specula- 
tive reason and in casting doubt on the certitude of our 
faculties. 
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CHAPTER L 

AXAI.YSIS OK THE PIIEFACE AND THE INTRODUCTIO.N. 


I. Necessity of reforming the method in metaphysic, 
iviiowledge should be regulated, not by objects, but by the laws 
of the thinking subject. — Subjective character of logic and 
inatiiematies.— Moral utility of a Critique destined to reduce 
ail speculative philosophy to silence. 

II. Reality of notions a jmorl Necessary ideas do not 
come from experience; it is, on the contrary, by them that 
experimental knowledge is possible. — Distinction between analy- 
tical and synthetical judgments.— -Of synthetic judgments a 
posiemri and of synthetic judgments a priori ; the legitimacy of 
the latter must be demonstrated ; this is the problem of Pure 
Reason. 

I. 

The necessity of reforming the method of metaphysic 
and the moral utility of such a reform are the two principal 
points that Kant attempts to establish in his preface. 

The other sciences progress day by day ; metaphysics 
aloiiCj is still doubtful in its results and uncertain in its 
voice. There was a time when it was called the Queen of 
sciences. If we take the intention for the fact, we must ac- 
knowledge that the great importance of its objects rightly 
g■i^’es it this title ; but the spirit of our age, given over 
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to contempt, aversion and betrayal of it^ has reduced it to 
lament with Hecuba : 

Modo maxima rerum, 

Tot generis natisque potens 
Nunc trahor exsul, inops.” 

And yet is indifference possible with regard to metaphy- 
sic ? Should so many fruitless endeavours, nay even can 
they, discourage the human mind ? Of what use is it to 
speak of indifference with regard to researches of which 
the object cannot be indifferent to human nature ? And 
yet men who pretend indifference when they think, in- 
evitably fall again into the very metaphysical propositions, 
for which nevertheless they profess such great contempt.” 
If then metaphysic is necessary, and if no success may be 
expected therein at least by the means hitherto pursued, 
what remains to be done but to seek for some new way ? 

To discover this new way we must examine how„ the 
other sciences have found their method. Logic from Aristo- 
tle, mathematics from Thales and Pythagoras, physical 
sciences from Bacon enjoy an incontested authority. They 
are not obliged, like metaphysic, to retrace their steps, to 
search, to feel their way ; we do not find there those 
perpetual contradictions, which would be of a nature to 
discourge us from philosophy if the human spirit could 
renounce a study which has for it irresistible attraction. 
Whence comes then the incontested certainty of these 
sciences ? From their exclusively subjective character, 
according to Kant, logic, mathematics and even physics 
are not occupied in knowing what objects really are, but 
only what they are in our thought ; their object is not to 
ascertain the laws of things, but the laws of om* intelli- 
gence. 
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The human mind has known its own laws from the 
time that a man of genius has observed them in himself, has 
noted the constant character of his ideas and the invariable 
forms of judgments. This is the reason why logic possesses 
from so long a period the characteristics of an exact 
science. From the time of Aristotle it has not retraced a 
step, nor made a step in advance ; it is complete and perfect 
from the time of its birth. We have been able to add there- 
to, psychological observations, mataphysical considerations 
on the certainty, on the origin of our knowledge ; but we 
have not extended this science save by misconceiving its 
natural limits, by introducing matter which does not belong 
to it. Logic has no other object than to completely expose 
and strictly demonstrate the formal rules of all thought." 
It abstains from teaching anything of the objects of know- 
ledge and it is to thk circumspection that it owes its 
perfection. 

As with logic so with mathematics. They do not deal 
with extended things as they are in themselves, but only 
with what the mind affirms of them by means of axioms, 
that is to say in the name of the primitive laws of our 
reason, and by means of reasoning, by the activity in fact 
peculiar to our intelligence. We may suppose that the 
geometricians felt their way long before they found their 
method ; but a philosopher, Thales, it is said, was struck 
by an idea of genius ; he comprehended that mathemati- 
cians should not pass their time in learning if there are really 
circles or squares, but only in ascertaining the properties 
which our mind gives to these figures by consLruciion. In 
other terms the geometrician only demonstrates a necessary 
relation between two ideas ; the first is stated by the, 
hypothesis; the second is bound to the first by the 
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necessary laws of the thinking subject, ‘Thus mathematical 
laws are not the laws of number and size, but only those 
of our mind, and geometrical evidence is only the necessity 
by which the mind finds that it must be in agreement with 
itself. 

We must say the same of the laws of nature. These 
laws,— at least such as we know them— are equally only 
the laws of our mind. In fact what do we know of these 
laws ? That which experiment teaches us of them. But 
what is experiment ? A procedure by which “ reason only 
sees that which it produces itself by its own activity.’' We 
are guided in experiment by an idea a priori ; it is by this 
idea that we conceive the plan of every scientific experi- 
ment. Thus, Toricelli had determined before hand the 
weight of the column of air which he caused the air to 
support. We ask nature to answer a question wdiich we 
ourselves ask. Not only is it the mind which asks the 
question, the mind which directs the interogatory, but it is 
the mind which interprets the answers, always in accord- 
ance with its own laws. We know nothing of nature 
except what the forms of our thought permit%s to ask and 
permit us to comprehend. We seek in nature and only 
find there what conforms with our thought ; and if there 
should be anything else there we should only be able to 
see that. Far then from regulating knowledge by objects, 
the physicist regulates objects by knowledge. It is in this 
that precisely consists the method discovered by Bacon, 
and to which natural sciences owe all their progress. 

We must try the same method in metaphysic. Instead 
of regulating our knowledge by objects “ let us try if we 
shall not succeed better in metaphysical problems in 
supposing that objects should regulate themselves by our 
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knowledge/’ Besides, this method is indicated by the very 
nature of metaphysic, since this science has for object the 
determination of the a priori ideas which are found mixed 
with all our knowledge, and that an a priori idea does not 
come from the object (for then it would be a posteriori) but 
from the very nature of the thinking subject. Pure Reason 
is precisely the faculty by which I know something before 
all experience (that is the laws by which I think, and on 
which I regulate all experience). Now, how can what 1 
affirm before experience, come from the object ? Can my 
mind know a priori anything else then the general form of 
its thought? Every metaphysical conception is then essenti- 
ally subjective for the very reason that it is pure, that is to 
say independent of experience. 

The a priori notions are of two kinds. (1) We have 
concepts which we apply to objects (for example the con- 
cepts of substance, of cause) ; (2) ideas to which nothing can 
• correspond in experience (for example the Absolute^ Qod). 
But nothing proves that objects have the attributes which 
I give them in applying concepts to them (that is whether 
they are really substances, causes). If I find substances, 
causes in experience, it is because my mind has put them 
there. In the same way, nothing proves that the ideas 
correspond to any real thing ; the absolute, the infinite ex- 
ists perhaps only in my thought; I cannot affirm 
what it is in itself, not even if it is anything. 

It appears then from these principles that w^e know no- 
thing, save that w'e know that w^e think, and how we think. 
However Kant makes a restriction in favour of objects 
of experience ; we do not know what they are, but we 
are certain that they exist, although they may not be what 
they appear to us. Thus experience gives us the evidence 
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of something unknown, but real. On the contraiy, beyond 
the objects of experience, we have no means of verifying' 
objeciivity^ that is the reality, of the things whicii we think. 
But surely this impossibilty of being able to affirm nothing 
with regard to supra-sensible things is the very negation of 
metaphysia Is the last word of philosophy to be that we 
do not know if there is a God, and that the idea we have of 
him is without object ? Undoubtedly, answers Kant, that 
is the last word of speculative philosophy ; but there still 
remains moral philosophy ; and as, in proving that the reas- 
on knows nothing of God, we prove at the same time that 
it is just as impotent to deny as to affirm his existence, 
no objection, no reasoning can prevail against the demons- 
tration that practical reason will furnish us in favour of the 
belief in a perfect Being, At bottom reason is rather an 
enemy than an aid in moral and religious belief. ReasonI 
conceives all reality as enclosed in time and space, and thus| 
it makes us regard- the existence of an eternal and infinite' 
Being as impossible ; it conceives all things as determined 
■ by the fatalistic laws of nature ; and thus represents liberty 
as absurd and contradictory. But if the Critique teaches 
that I ought not to judge anything by the conceptions of 
speculative reasoning, that time and space are pure forms 
my mind, and that in supposing relations of succession 
Ind extension between real beings, I make a supposition 
for which there is no foundation in the nature of things, 
,yet nothing prevents me from acknowledging a God in- 
dependent of space, a soul free and independent of the 
determination of nature. Therefore in order to leave the 
field open for these noble beliefs I must first deprive specu4 
lative reason of all pretension to transcendental knowk 
ledge. 
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It is true that whilst reducing reason to silence^ though 
we get rid of the objections of atheists and pantheists, we 
also deprive ourselves of the proofs which philosophers 
have advanced up to now in favour of the existence of God, 
In shaking these proofs is it not to be feared that the 
Critique will at the same time shake the faith of the human 
race ? No, replies Kant, for the faith of the human race is 
based on other than the proofs of the schools. The monopoly 
of the schools, and their arrogant pretensions to be the sole 
depositaries of truth are no doubt in peril ; but how can 
their arguments affect the moral beliefs of humanity ; the 
proof of the immortality of the soul drawn from the simpli- 
city of substance, the ontological proof of the existence of 
God, the argument a conlingentia inundi have never had 
the slightest influence on the A^ulgar. We may then 
demonstrate the vanity of these proofs without any danger. 
There will always remain in our hearts that instinct of 
immortality, which prevents us from finding satisfaction in 
any earthly good, and which irresistibly forces us to raise 
our thoughts and our hopes to a future life ; there will 
remain the notion of duty to prove our liberty to us ; there 
will remain the spectacle of the admirable order of nature ; 
and its wonders suffice to make us believe in a wise and 
great author of the world. And will not this faith be more 
fiimly established when it is no longer troubled by the con- 
troversies of philosophers, by the subtleties which obscure 
eternal truths ? 

11 . 

The analysis of the preface gives us the general object 
of the work and even announces the conclusions to be 
-arrived at ; the introduction explains the plan, the method 
and the subdivisions. 
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Kant first states the question of the a priori ideas and 
specially that of synthetic judgments a priori. We have 
here the problem of Pure Reason ; and the whole work is 
simply an attempt to solve it. Everywhere, and in regard 
to the study of each one of our faculties (Sensibility, Under- 
standing, Reason) Kant sets himself the task of establishing 
this double thesis which sums up the whole doctrine of the 
Critique: (1) we really have a priori ideas; (2) these 
ideas, having no object, do not constitute knowledge. 
Thus, on one side, he refutes the sensationalistic school and 
on the other, makes it a concession with which perforce it 
must rest content, though Kant reserves to himself the 
right to afterwards establish the objectivity of supra-sensi- 
ble knowledge by the moral law. 

The first lines of the introduction are dedicated to the 
refutation of that false maxim accepted as a dogma by the 
whole i8tli century, that all our ideas come from the senses. 

Although all our knowledge commences with experience, 
it does not all spring from experience.” For experience 
never gives its judgments as strictly universal and there 
are really in human knowledge judgments which are 
necessary and universal and consequently pure judgments 
a prior L 'Such are mathematical judgments and the princi- 
ple of causality, a principle of absolute necessity, and conse- 
quently not derivable, as Hume maintained, from a habitual 
association between our perceptions ; for such an association 
to be habitual, is not the less conceived as contingent. 
Besides this, not only can we not attribute necessary judg- 
ments to experience, but experience itself supposes them 
and is not possible except by their intermediary. From 
whence would experience derive its certitude if all the rules 
by which it proceeds were always empirical Would 
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experience be even intelligible without tlie a priori notions? 
What would it teach us if we had not the notion of space 
and of substance ? Could we affirm anything, or think any- 
thing without tliese ideiis ? 

Necessar}^ to empirical knowledge, which without them 
would be absolutely without sense, the nations a priori are, 
moreover, the origin of certain judgments which we form of 
the siiprasensible world, and which thus appear to extend 
the range of our knowledge beyond the liniits of experience. 
God, the Soul, Immortality are objects of Pure Reason, 
which it cannot prevent itself from conceiving, although no 
experience can establish their reality. But before taking 
these objects of conception as objects of knowledge should 
we not assure ourselves by careful investigation of the 
solidity of the foundation on which the building should 
rest" that is to say, examine the a priori principles? 
i.Do the judgments, which the reason forms in the name of 
these principles, conform to the nature of things or only to 
the culture of our mind f This question is the foundation 
of all metaphysics and yet has any one thought hitherto 
of answering it ? Has any one even formulated the 
question ? Full of a blind confidence in the value of 
the judgments a prior i^ philosophers without even en- 
quiring their origin, have made use of them to extend 
their speculations into the infinite ; and if experience has 
never contradicted them, or if no obstacle has impeded 
or arrested their flight, it is because in leaving the limits of 
experience they have cast themselves into the void. In 
the passion for extending its knowledge, reason, deceived 
by this proof of its power, believes that it sees the field of 
■infinity stretch before itself. ^‘The light dove when it 
pierces with a rapid and free flight the air, of whidi it feels 
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the resistance might believe that it would fly still better in 
empty space. It is thus that Plato, disdaining the sensible 
world which confines the reason within such narrow 
bounds, ventures himself beyond, on the wings of ideas, 
into the empty space of pure understanding. He does not 
perceive that he makes no progress in spite of all his 
efforts ; for he wants a point of resistance against which to 
sustain himself,” This point of resistance of the reason is 
the judgments a priori. If reason neglects to examine 
their solidity, to discuss their origin and value, in place of 
a point of resistance, we shall have nothing but a shifting 
point, and we vainly attempt to rise into the ideal regions. 
It is now time to attempt to solve this important question 
and to determine the value of these a priori judgments 
which serve as the foundation of all our knowledge. To do 
this we must first examine their nature and origin. 

A priori judgments are aiialytic or synthetic ; analytic 
if the attribute is implicated in the very idea of the subject, 
synthetic if the attribute adds a new idea to that which 
the subject expresses. Mathematical judgments, metaphy- 
sical judgments and certain judgments of general physics 
(for example this one — ‘in all change the quantity of 
material remains invariably the same '} are at the same 
time synthetic and a priori. It is on account of this double 
character that Kant questions their objective truth ; for, 
as to analytic judgments their legitimacy is sufficiently 
demonstrated by the impossibility of supposing them false 
without admitting a contradictory proposition, and as to 
synthetic judgments a posteriorij their truth is established 
by experience. On the contrary, those which are at 
tire same time synthetic and a priori seem to escape all 
experimental proof and do not contain in themselves the 
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proof of their legitimacy ; for by what right can we affirm 
a priori an attribute of a subject which we can deny to it 
without contradiction ? 

These judgments however must be possible though we 
do not see easily how they are so ; for they are the founda- 
tion of mathematics as well as of metaphysic, and we cannot 
throw doubt on the possibility of mathematics. We cannot 
admit the radical solution of Hume who absolutely denies 
that synthetic judgments a priori exist. According to 
Hume the only judgment which appears to have this double 
character is the principle of causality ; now there is, he 
says, only an illusion here, for it is not a priori ; it is 
derived from custom and consequently from experience. 
But this philosopher would not have so easily got rid of 
synthetic, judgments a priori if, instead of only considering 
the principle of causality he had recognised the true nature 
of mathematical judgments; for on one side , they are a priori 
and on the other they can be reduced to analytic proposi- 
tions, in fact, when we say, a straight line is the shortest 
distance from one point to ariothery the subject expresses a 
simple quality, straightness ; the attribute expresses a quan- 
tity, shortness and consequently adds a second idea to that 
which is contained in the subject, which is peculiar to syn- 
thetic judgments. The problem has therefore not been 
solved by Hump, and we cannot avoid attempting a solution. 

The science whose object is to seek the origin and 
value of these synthetic judgments a priori is the Critique 
oj pure Reason. We may also call it the Transcendental 
Critique, that is to say the examination of transcendental 
concepts, concepts whidi go beyond (transcejidunt) all ex- 
perience. This saence does not discuss the value of systems, 
but the value of the faculty which conceives systems; 
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In every science there is a theoretical part and a practi- 
cal part. Thus the Critique of Pure Reason must compre- 
hend : (1) an elementary theory of Pure Reason ; (2) a 
mcihodology of pure Reason ; the object of the first part is 
the enunciation of the nature and value of our a priori 
judgments; the second proposes to ascertain the method 
to follow in order to attain the true end for which we have 
received reason, and this end, according to Kant, can only 
be attained by the knowledge of the moral law. 

The elementary theory of pure Reason is divided in 
its turn into Transcendental ‘Msthetic and Transcendental 
Logic, In fact human knowledge has two stems, spring- 
ing perhaps from a common root, but which is unknown 
to us ; these two stems are Sensibility and Understand- 
ing. Objects are given us by Sensibility and thought or 
conceived by Understanding.’' Sensibility no more than 
Understanding can do without a priori principles ; the study 
of these pure principles, necessary to empirical knowledge, 
is the object of the Transcendental jEsthetic ; the study of 
pure principles necessary for the judgments and conceptions 
ol' understanding constitutes Transcendental Logic, 

Finally Transcendental Logic is subdivided in its turn 
into Analytic and Dialectic, The Analytic enumerates the 
concepts as well as the judgments a priori, and concludes 
that they are legitimate when they are applied to objects of 
experience. The Dialectic, on the contrary^ examines the 
ideas, which find nothing corrresponding to them in the 
sensible world, (the absolute, the infinite, the perfect), and 
concludes .the impossibility of affirming their objectivity by 
the power of speculative reason alone. Such is the plan of 
the work.; let tis now study the development. 
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ANALYSIS OF TflK TRANSCENDENTAL .15STHETIC. 


1. Time and Space are pure forms of Sensibility. 

H. Time and Space are nothing of themselves. Attempt of 
Kant to escape from the idealism of Berkeley. , 

1 . 

Ill the number of the a priori notions which all experi- 
ence supposes, Kant first enunciates the ideas of Time and 
Space, Without these ideas we can perceive no phenome- 
non, no object (since phenomena are successive and objects 
extended). Now they cannot come from experience, for 
they are necessary representations and experience gives 
nothing but the contingent. We can suppose objects 
ceasing to exist in space and in time, but we cahnot 
suppose time and space to be annihilated. 

In every representation we must distinguish the matter 
and the fornu Matter is that which varies according to 
the objects represented ; fortn is that which is. invariable 
and belongs to the nature of the thinking subject. Now, 
sensibility perceives certain phenomena at one time and 
certain others at another ; phenomena then are the matter 
but whatever the object given, it is always perceived with- 
in space, if the representation is external, or in time, if the 
representation comes from the internal sense. Space and 
Time are then the invariable element, the form of sensible 
knowledge ; Time is the form of the internal sense,. Space 
is the form of the external sense* 
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Kaiit again calls the representations which I make for 
myself in time and space pitrc inluitmis ; they are intui- 
tions rather than ideas, for they correspond to the things 
which I see, which I feel ; they are pure, because they do 
not come from experience and are, on the contrary, the 
probable condition of experience. We obtain, by means of 
these pure intuitions the first element for the solution of 
the capital problem of the Critique, the possibility of synthe- 
tic judgments a priori ; the bond which unites subject and 
attribute is precisely the intuition of time or that of space; 
It is these intuitions which subject the sensible impressions 
to a synthesis, and bring it to unity, without which nothing 
could be grasped by mind. Thus, we perceive clearly, 
in an intuition of space ^ that the right line is the shortest 
distance from one point to another ; by an intuition of time 
we perceive a necessary connection between a phenomenon 
and its cause. But, for this very reason that the intuitions 
are the conditions of synthetic judgment a priori, Kant 
concludes that these judgments have value only relatively 
to things situated in space and time, that is to say in the 
domain of possible experience. 

This assertion already encloses in germ the ultimate 
conclusions of transcendental scepticism ; for, if the affirma- 
tions of reason should be restricted to things which can be 
represented by an intuition, we perceive that the Critique, 
when it comes to examine the idea of God, will reject as 
illegitimate all judgments relative to the existence of a 
Being, the infinity and the perfection of which cannot 
correspond with any intuition. We shall preserve without 
doubt the right of Ihhiking the Infinite, but without our 
being allowed to affirm anything on the question of its 
nature, not even of its real existence. 
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Will this impossibility of affirming anything in the 
Infinite extend to time and space also, which we conceive 
as without limits ? Such is not absolutely the doctrine of 
Kant ; in fact, if it is impossible, following him, to affirm 
the Infinite Being, it is equally impossible to deny his exis- 
tence ; on the contrary, with regard to that which is of 
time and of space, we cannot limit ourselves to say that 
we do not know if they (space and time) are any thing ; 
we can affirm, in the most absolute and dogmatic manner, 
that they are nothing ; these pure forms of our sensibility 
liave no reality beyond that which our thought gives them ; 
they are subjective notions. 


11 . 

It may perhaps appear astonishing that the necessity 
of space and time is precisely the argument which Kant 
uses to deny their reality. It is because we necessarily 
perceive things in space, that they cannot be in space. In 
fact, says Kant, if space and time were real existences, I 
could only know them by experience, and consequently 
the ideas that I have of them would be contingent. Now 
these ideas are necessary ; they do not then come from 
some exterior reality, but from the very nature of my 
thought ; they correspond to nothing outside of my thought. 
An intelligence made differently to mine might perhaps 
possess the power of perceiving material objects beyond 
space. 

Besides if time and space are other than the forms of 
my sensibility it must be that they are two infinites. But 
how conceive two infinites which have reality and which 
nevertheless are not beings ? How, if they are not beings, 
nor substances, can they contain real beings ? And if we 
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would wish to regard them, as Leibnitz did, zs real relations 
between beings, the difficulty is not less, for I cannot know 
a priori a relation httwQtn-coJitingent realities, the know- 
ledge of which is not given a posteriori. Besides what 
would become of the necessity of mathematical truths, if 
the relations which they determine have their foundation 
in the nature of contingent things ? 

Finally, if time and space really exist they embrace 
all things ; nothing can exist beyond their infinity. God 
himself would be subject to their duration, an idea repug- 
nant to the idea of absolute perfection. In the presence of 
these contradictions, which are inevitable, if we admit the 
objectivity of time and space, we are forced to regard them 
as simple fortns of our sensible knowledge. 

Kant does not hide the fact that there are serious objec- 
tions against his doctrine. If time is nothing, nothing succes- 
sive exists ; then, we must deny the reality of the thinking, 
subject itself, since his thoughts are successive. Moreover, 
if space is nothing, there is nothing in space, and the ex- 
terior world does not exist ; there is only a time idea, as 
Berkeley held. To the first objection Kant replies that the 
thinking subject, the ego, is certainly in time as phmo- 
fnenoHj that is to say such as it appears to itself ; but stcch 
as it it may exist beyond time. ^^If I could myself 
perceive myself or be perceived by another being without 
this condition of sensibility'’ (time, to wit) “ the same deter- 
minations which we actually represent to ourselves as 
changes, would give a knowledge in which representation 
of time, and consequently also that of change would no 
longer have place.” Time then does not belong to the ego 
as object, but to the perception which it has of itself. In a 
word the ego subject perceives in time the ego object which 
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k not in lime. This reply appears perhaps not altogether- 
satisfactory ; but it is in agreement with the doctrine of 
the Analytic and the Dialectic with regard to consciousness 
the perceptions of which, according to Kant, do not give 
us knowledge of the ego as it is. 

If the ideality of time does not entail the negation of 
the ego, the ideality of space does not entail the negation 
of the exterior world. It does not in any away result, 
because objects are not in space, that they do not exist, 
blit only that they are not such as they appear to me. They 
must really exist, in order that they may appear to me other 
than they really art, for only a real thing could produce 
even a false appearance. The Critique then does not lead 
to the system of Berkeley ; on the contrary, according to 
Kant, his own doctrine is the only one which gives us the 
means of escaping from idealism ; for if we attribute ohjeC’- 
iive reality to time and space, the world will be in space as 
a contained in a containing ; but in objectifying space we 
cannot go so far as to make it a beings thus, the containing 
will be a nothing ; how then can that which is contained in 
this nothing be real ? Thus we can scarcely blame 
the good Berkeley for having reduced body to pure -appear- 
ance. Even our existence, if it thus depended on the reality 
of a non-being subsisting in itself, such as time, would be 
as time itself, a mere vain appearance," an absurdity which 
no one has hitherto dared to uphold. 

Thus, concludes the author, the Critique, in denying 
the objectivity of space and time, far from leading to scep- 
ticism places the existence of the world and of the ego 
beyond all doubt. Every other doctrine subordinates the 
two, the world and the ego, to the reality oftwomothings 
in which they are supposed to be contained; but this 
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contradiction disappears if we recognise that space and 
time are not conditions of the existence of things, and that 
the necessity of conceiving them is merely a law of my 
thought, to which nothing corresponds in real nature. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE TRANSCENDENTAL LOGIC 


I. Introduction to Transcendental Logic. Definition o£ 
Transcendental Logic. Division of the Logic into Analytic and 
Dialectic. Sub-division of Transcendental Analytic. (Analytic 
of Concepts and Analytic of Principles). 

II. Analytic of Concepts. Of concepts a lyriori (or Cate- 
gories). Deduction of the concepts. Of the transcendental 
unity of consciousness. The concepts are only applicable to 
objects of experience. Impossibility of a preestablished harmony 
between the nature of things and that of my thought. 

HI. Analytic of Principles. Necessity of schema to sub- 
sume a sensible intuition under a concept. Principles of Under- 
standing (1. Axioms of intuition ; 2. Anticipations of perception ; 
3. Analogies of experience ; 4. Postulates of empirical thought) . 
Distinction of phenomena and noumena. We only know pheno- 
mena; things in themselves (noumena) are unknown to us. 
Amphiboly of the concepts of reflection. Critique of the meta- 
physical system of Leibnitz. 


I 

INTRODUCTION TO TRANSCENDENTAL LOGIC. 

If the pure mliiitions^ the study of which is the object 
of the Transcendental ^Esthetic, are one of the conditions 
required for the possibility of synthetic a judgments, 
there is a second condition not less necessary, the concepts 
a priori^ to wit. 
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Without the concept^ the intuition is blind ; without 
the intuition^ the concept is empty. What is a concept ? 
In what do concepts differ from intuitms ? 

Intuitions are pure or evipiricaL We have seen that 
time and space are pure intuitions, that is to say indepen- 
dent of the nature of the perceived object and necessary to 
every perception whatever. The empirical intuition is, on 
the contrary, the actual perception of the object ; (it varies 
with the nature of the object ; thus the perception of red, 
of white, of extension, of solidity are empirical intuitions). 

If all the operations of our mind were reduced to 
intuitions, it would feel (intiiite) but would not thinlL To 
think is to affirm, to abstract, to compare, to classify, to 
generalise, to conceive relations of cause, of dependence, 
operations evidently different from sensation and also from 
pure intuition. Thus a savage sees a house tlie use of 
which is unknown to him ; this is for him a sbnple intuition^ 
for he can affirm nothing of it, save that he sees it ; but 
one who knows the distinction and origin of this house has 
a notion^ a concept of it. In a word intuition is only a 
mental image, the concept comprehends existence, relations, 
the why, the how. 

In this example it is only a question of an empirical 
intuition and of empirical concepts. But, if every empirical 
intuition supposes a pure intuition (as has been proved in 
the Transcendental i^stlietic), in tlie same way every 
empirical concept (that is to say every notion resulting 
from the work of the mind on the data of sense) supposes 
pure concepts and independent of experience. For exam- 
ple, experience tells me that such a town contains a great 
number of inhabitants,but this knowledge assumes 

that I have a priori the idea of number.'^. 
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The faculty which gives us concepU a priori and wiiich 
then applies them to the various perceptions furnished by 
experience to the objects of sensible intuition is called the 
Understanding. The study of the laws of understanding 
is Logic. We distinguish general logic and particular logic ; 
the first is only occupied with the rules common to all in- 
tellectual operations; the second treats of the methods 
peculiar to different sciences ; the Criiiqne^ which seeks to 
determine the form alone and not the ^natter of our thoughts, 
only deals with general logic; it is not a question of general 
applied logic, which treats of prejudices, errors, that is, of the 
influence of the sensible faculties in judgment, but of pure 
general logic ; the object of this science is to determine the 
principles of reason, making abstraction of psychologic 
conditions which may favour or hurt the usage of these 
principles. Finally, if pure getter al logic ^ instead of putting 
aside the question of the origin of knowledge, distinguishes 
the concepts a priori from those which experience supplies, 
ifit seeks to explain how these pure concepts can be applied 
to objects of experience, it becomes Transcendental Logic, 
The first question which logicians ordinarily attempt 
to answer is that of the criterion of truth. Transcendental 
Logic has no pretension to determine this criterion) it is also 
impossible for the human mind to find it. In fact, truth is 
the agreement of the thought with the nature of things ; 
now I can only know the nature and the laws of my 
thought, and not the laws and the nature of the objects ; 
consequently I can never affirm any relation between these 
two terms, one of which is known and the other is un- 
known. to me. Of the tw’-o conditions required for a 
judgment to be true (to wit, its conformity with the laws 
of logic and its conformity with the nature of things). 
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1 can affirm the tirst, never the second. But if the presence 
of the first condition does not suffice for a judgment to be 
true^ its absence suffices to show that it is false ; we 
have thus a negative, criterion of the truth, contradiction ; 
the contradictory is always false ; but it does not follow 
that the non-contradictory ^ the intelligible, is always true. 
We can only affirm that it has at least one of the two 
characters of truth. Does it possess the second ? It is 
impossible to know. Besides, if a criterion of truth existed, 
it must be universal, it must be valid for ail knowledge 
•whatever the obejet night be; then, in order to determine it 
we must make abstraction of the matter of knowledge, 
that is-'to say of the differences ‘ of objects among them- 
selves. But as truth is precisely the agreement of the form 
of thought with its matter , it is contradictory to make' abs- 
traction of the object, of the matter, in the deterraiiiation of 
the truth and of the character which should serve us in its 
recognition. We must then say of truth, with regard to 
the knowledge of the matter (its object), that it is 
contradictory to ask it for a general criterion.'” 

Transcendental logic then must confine itself to seek a 
negative criterion of truth, or the laws of thought ; but, 
whilst rejecting as false whatever contradict them, it will 
take care not to take as true everything which agrees with 
them. Thus it will put us on our guard against that 
dialectic which tempts us to conclude from our ideas to 
the existence of an object corresponding. There is, no 
doubt, something seductive in the specious art of construct- 
ing a world on the model of our ideas ; the mind which 
gives itself up to this illusion believes itself possessed of an. 
instrument, ah organon, for extending its knowledge ' be-’, 
yond experience and for lifting it up to infinity ; but' it *, is 

0 
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the dupe of appearance and only succeeds in realising 
objects moulded on its own thoughts. Logic must combat 
this false dialectic; this act of constructing a transcendental 
world by reasoning. There are then two parts in logiC; 
one positive, the other negative. The positive part, the 
analysis of the elements of the pure knowledge of understand^ 
mg and of the principles without tohich nothing can ever be 
ihoiightf constitutes Transcendental Analytic. The second 
part; the negative part, should! be called Transcendental 
Dialectic, because its object is the critique of that false 
Dialectic, which affirms, in the name of a priori principles, 
the existence of transcendental realities, of which we are 
able to conceive the idea, but of which vee can have no 
knowledge. 

Such is the general division of Transcendental Logic. 
But as the understanding has two principal functions, one 
which consists in furnishing us with concepts a priori and 
the other in forming judgments, the Analytic is divided into 
two books : (1) Analytic of Concepts, (2) Analytic of Prin- 
ciples (that is to say of primary judgments.) 

II 

ANALYTIC OF CONCEPTS. 

Whilst conforming to tlie usual arrangement of logi- 
cians who treat of notions (concepts) before treating of 
judgments, Kant recognises that judgment is the primitive 
operation of the understanding, or rather its only operation. 
To think is to judge. But vre may consider the attribute of 
a judgment separately from the given subject and as applic- 
able to any subject whatever, (For example, given the 
judgment that bodies exist, I may consider the attribute 
existence as applicable to the soul, to God ; this attribute 
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separated from its subject and susceptible of becoming the 
attribute of any possible subject whatever is a concept or a 
general idea. The concepts then are derived from the 
judgment by abstraction and by generalisation. 

As there are evidently as many possible judgments as 
possible attributes^ a classification of the judgments will 
give that of possible attributes, that is to say of concepts. 
Now we can reduce the judgments to four classes. In fact 
whatever may be the object on wdiich I form a judgment, 
I can affirm nothing of this object except from one of the 
four following points of view ; quantity, quality, relation, 
or modality. These. four classes of judgment are divided 
each into three ; the judgments of quantity are general^ 
particular, or individual ; the judgments of quality are 
affirmative, negative, or indefinite; the judgments of relation 
are categorical, hypothetical, or disjunctive; finally, the judg- 
ments of modality are probleniatic,as$ertatwe, or 'apodeictic, 
that is to say necessary. 

This classification of the judgments gives us that of 
concepts. (1) The concepts of quantity, corresponding to 
individual, particulur, and judgments are the cate- 

gories of unity, plurality, and totality, (2) The concepts of 
quality corresponding to affirynative, negative, indefinite 
judgments are those ol reality, negation and limitation, Kant 
assimilates, as we see, indefinite judgment with limitative 
judgments ; for, says he, when I simply affirm of a thing 
that it has not such an attribute (wffiich limits its concept), I 
leave its positive attributes entirely undetermined, and I 
do not define it by that which it is not. (3) To the judg- 
ments of relation correspond the concepts of substance, cause, 
and reciprocity. In fact every categorical judgment affirms 
being, substance ; the peculiarity of a judgment 
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is to establish a relation between the conditioned and the 
condition and consequently a relation of cause and effect« 
As to disjunctive judgments they establish a reciprocity y a 
community between different propositions; this seems 
paradoxical at first sight, for the diverse propositions of a 
disjunctive judgment, far from being related to one another 
mutually exclude each other. . Such is this judgment 
Either the world has been produced by an accidental 
cause, or by an internal necessity, or by an internal cause.’' 
But observes Kant, although excluding one another, these 
three propositions constitute in ihcii ensemble the totality 
of possible hypotheses on the origin of the world ; there is 
a relation, a sort ol community between them, analogous to 
the community which exits between the parts of a whole. 
(4) The concept of modality are possibility, existence, 
necessity. In fact, a problematic judgment only affirms 
possibility. The assertative judgments are those of whicii 

the affirmation or negation is considered as true.” They 
are the judgments of existence. Apodeiciic judgments are 
those of which the affirmation or negation is considered as 
necessary.” It must always be observed however that the 
possibility affirmed by problematic judgments is only logical 
possibility and not objective possibility ; it is the possibility 
of thinking the abject, but in no way the possibility of its 
existence. 

After having thus determined the number of the cout 
cepts {or categories) according to the number of the judg- 
ments, of which' these concepts are the attributes, Kant 
states a curious law ; that is that the third concept of each 
class expresses the relation, and so to say, .the product of 
the two first concepts of the same class. Thus, totality is 
plurality reduced to unity. Limitation is negation, modifying 
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the affirmation of reality ^ (Plato had said, in the same sense, 
tliat the finite, the limited, participated in being and non- 
being.) Reciprocity consists in the interaction of substances 
acting as catises. Finally necessity is undoubtedly not the 
possibility of existence, but at least the mpossibility of non- 
existence. 

It is impossible to think without affirming one of these 
twelve concepts. It is not that understanding does not 
furnish concepts other than those which are comprised in 
this table ; but all the others are derived from the twelve 
as from a common source. Once we have obtained these 
primitive and original concepts, derived and subordinate 
concepts are easy to obtain ; the genealogic tree of 
understanding, may then rise to its full height, of itself 
and without any difficulty.” Thus, from the category 
of cause are derived the predicables of force, of action, 
and of passivity, which Aristotle wrongly regarded 
as predicaments. (The predicament is the primitive 
concept ; the predicable is the derived concept.) From the 
concept of conmunity are derived the predicables of resist- 
ance, ol pressure. To the category ai modality the predic- 
ables of change, of birth, of death belong. Finally the con- 
cepts, combined with the modes of sensibility, that is to 
say with the intuitions of time and space, give rise to 
derived concepts, such as those coi moment, <oi place, oi' situa- 
tion ; which Aristotle again mistook for primitive catego- 
ries. 

What then is the role of the concepts in human 
knowledge ? and what is their legitimacy ? The concept is a 
general idea,. Its function is to unite in a single notion 
the characters common to different representations ; with- 
out this syiUhesis the mind is not able to seize any relation 
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between the intuitions, or in other terms itf cannot think. 
Consequently the concepts are inherent in the nature of 
thought and are not derived from experience. Experience 
is not even possible without them. What in fact should I 
know of objects of nature, if the laws of my thought did 
not force me to conceive them as substances, as causes, and 
to attribute to them a certain size, a certain quality ? And 
how can we attribute to experience concepts which precede 
it and which alone render it possible ? 

But this a priori origin of the concepts gives Kant a 
reason to doubt their objectivity. By what right then do 
we apply them to objects since they are forms of our 
thought ? By what right do we suppose in the known object 
that which is only inherent in the nature of our faculty of 
kno'wing ? To think is to see everywhere substances, 
causes, relations ; but is it legitimate to suppose that objects 
are really substances and causes and that the relations 
which WQ establish between them are other than logical 
fictions created by the mind for the needs of knowledge ? 
This doubt Kant endeavours to solve in the pages devoted 
to the deduction of the concepts, that is to say to the 
proof of their legitimacy. It is not indeed that he claims 
to show that objects are such as xoe conceive them (he ex- 
pressly says the contrary in the course of the Analytic) ; but 
all that he limits himself to establish is that we have the 
right to conceive objects as we conceive them. The legiti- 
macy of the concepts is then here, by a subtle distinction, 
considered as a thing very different to their objective truth, 
We do not know if they correspond to any thing real in 
objects but we have the right to apply them to objects. 
From whence, this right ? From the necessary* laws of 
empirical knowledge. In fact, if it v’cre not legitimate to 
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apply the concepts to objects of e.Nperience, ive could not 
think, nor consequently know these objects. Now experience 

possible, it is legitimate ; here is a fact which scepticism 
abne can contest ; hence the application of concepts to 
objects, which IS the condition siVr. ««« of experience, 
IS as legitimate as experience itself. Thus the deduction of 
the categories consists solely in establishing that tim are 
postulates oj experience and that, by them alone, the iver- 
sity of sensible intuitions (and even oipure intuitions) can 
be brought to the unity which constitutes judgment. 

This law of the mind, in virtue of which all empirical 
tnowkdge is only possible by means of the concepts is 
subordinate to a still more general law, to a simpler law 
whic. at the base of all. This fundamental law of the 
■ nnd IS the necessity of bringing not only the intui- 
V •! ? unity of the concepts, but the concepts them- 

-ci ■ Primitive unity of apperception or, as Kant also 

, 7 ^ ' " ■ ' ' ■ of the transcendental consciousness 

Ir. in the act of thought I not onlybrin- 

• ^ under the concepts (that is to sa7, 

• ' ' * . he .-h-’edfc, t ws common amongst them by think- 
"T ^ ’’“t I also establish a con- 

nerti,!^Jv'fwo«il'-tU‘9-*vfi,''ent general ideas by relatino- 
theiitf.- tW .'.rtiiity'of , n i.ame thinking subject, which 
has cwjsi^ rKvff under the diversity of its 

operatioii^ . / 

This the thinking subject 

IS prm^/we fM^on. It is distinct 

from empirical from the know- 


the know- 
modification 
\nowledge to 


ledge that the mteilB'y 
of my thought ; ■ in 1?^ 
which internal experi’S 
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betbre knowing anything of psychologic phenomena 1 must 
recognise my faculty of kno^oing itself and the power that 
I possess of conceiving my thoughts as produced by the 
activity of the single subject. Empirical consciousness (or 
internal sense) makes me know my thoughts^ my impres- 
sions in time and consequently as phenomena ; it is related 
then to the sensibility and not to the understanding. Trans- 
cendental co}iscious)iess, or primitive apperception is merely 
the bond between these phenomena and the a priori know- 
ledge of the power that I have of relating them to the Ego. 
It is the consciousness of the determining activity of my 
thought ; the internal sense is only the consciousness of the' 
operations determined by this activity. Transcendental 
consciousness is synthetic since it brings my diverse percep- 
tions to unity ; empirical consciousness is analytic^ since it* 
only gives me diverse and successive representations ’ifind 
thus does not by itself constitute knowledge ; it .Limply 
gives, as separated, the materials with which thie trans- 
cendental consciousness forms knowledge by .adding to or 
appropriating or so to say absorbing them ilito its indivisible 
unity. It is only because I can comprehend in a single 
consciousness the diversity of my. representations that I 
call them all my representations ; otherwise I would have 
an ego of as many different colours as I have representa- 
tions of consciousness. The bond of union is'^hbTm ' the 
objects ; It is not from the objects that I botrbw it' by 
observation to be afterwards received into the understand- 
ing ; ’ it comes from the tinderstanding v^Kcli subjects the' 
diverse u: priori representations, tbimVy, " <' This principle ” 
says Kant ^^is the highest of htiman knpMedge," 

To’ demonstrate ttat dhe consciousness of my activity 
one and indiyi^ll^fd’sthe- only thing which transforms the”' 
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representations into knowledge Kant uses the following ex- 
ample. From whence conies the concept of a straight line ? 
It does not assuredly come from a sensible intuition. Does 
it come from a pure intuition ? No, for the pure intuition 
is the representation of space in general, and gives me no 
figure, no determined line. But when I conceive a straight 
line, I dram it by thought^ that is to say, by one single opera- 
tion I determine the different points forming the line and 
join them up ; it is by creating it thus by the activity of 
my mind that I know it, and the concept which I form of 
the unity of this line conies from the consciousness which I 
have a priori of the unity of the intellectual operation by 
wdiicli I constructed it 

The synthesis by wdiich I thus bring tlie materials of 
my knowdedge under the unity of the faculty of my thought 
is objective ; on the contrary, the union of the ideas which 
I associate together, which I think at the same time 
or successively, is a subjective synthesis. In fact, asso- 
ciation of ideas belongs to the accidental disposition of 
the thinking subject, and I can very well conceive that 
there may be no relation between two things 'which are 
presented to my thought at the same time. Their union is 
purely contingent. On the contrary, the relation which I 
establish between an object and the faculty which I have 
of conceiving it by the one and indivisible activity of my 
thought is a relation necessary to every intellectual act. 
Without this synthesis of primitive apperception^ there 
would be no object for me, that is my thought would not 
conceive any. It is on this account that this synthesis can 
be called objective. But Kant whilst making use of the 
terra objective, does not intend that the understanding 
knows the object as it is ; he simply means to say that we 

.7 
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can jorm^ thanks to the unity of apperception, the concept 
of an ohjcclf and that, without this unity, the mind would 
Jiave notliing but sensations. 

Let us now examine how the primitive imity oj apper- 
ception serves not only to unite sensible intuitions, but also 
the concepts. Through the mistake of not having under- 
stood this function of transcendental synthesis^ logicians 
have never rightly defined judgment. A judgment is, it is 
said, the expression of a relation between two concepts. 
This definition is only applicable to categorical judgments ; 
for hypothetical and disjunctive judgments do not express 
a relation between two concepts, but between two or more 
judgments. Besides, and this is the chief defect of the 
definition in question — it is not said in what this relation 
consists. Simple association of ideas always establishes a 
relation between two concepts, and yet does not constitute 
a judgment ; the ordinary definition of judgment then does 
not accord even with the on/y one that is defined i, e., the 
categorical. We must determine in wdiat consists this 
relation established by the verb to be between subject 
and attribute. Now ‘^tbis copula' (the verb to be) 
^‘indicates simply the relation of these representations" 
(to wit, the subject and the attribute) to the primitive 
apperception which constitutes its necessary unity!' In 
fact, when I say that such subject is this or that (for 
example that an effect has a cause) I mean simply that / 
cannot in a?iy way represent to myself the effect zmthoiit the 
cause. It is the same with empiric judgments ; for example 
bodies are heavy ^ signifies that the concept of body and that 
of weight appertain to each other in the synthesis of the 
intuition, on account of the necessary unity of apperception. 
In other terms, the copula ^ is merely affirms tliat the 
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primitive laws of my thought do not allow me to regard 
the subject as separated from the attribute. This doctrine 
which subjects the affirmation of a relation between two 
objects to the 7iecessary union of these two objects in my 
thought must not however be confounded with the doctrine 
of Hume, who explains our judgments by purely contingent 
association between two ideas; for, however inveterate 
may be in me the habit of associatmg two ideas, I can 
conceive the objects which they represent as existing one 
apart from the other ; on the contrary, in a judgmentj the 
bond between subject and attribute consists in the impossi- 
bility of conceiving them separated in the given case (if the 
judgment is contingent) or to conceive them as separated in 
any case (if the judgment is necessary.) 

Since the function of the transcendental sy7ithcsis of 
apperception is to unify concepts, since I cannot think 
without this synthesis, it is evident that the concepts are 
the elements of all thought, and thus we have as it were a 
second deduction of their legitimacy ; for if we contested 
this legitimacy it would be to contest the right in man to 
think. However, if the concept is ihe form of all know- 
ledge, it is nothing but the form, that is to say that matter 
is still wanting to it to constitute real knowledge, and this 
matter is sensible mtidtion. Consequently the concepts can 
only be applied legitimately to objects which can be given 
in intuition, that is to say to objects of possible experience. 
^‘To extend the concepts beyond our sensible intuition is 
of no use to us ; for then they are concepts empty of objects. 
They are no more than pure forms of thought deprived of 
all objective reality, because we have no intuition to which 

the s^mthetic unity of apperception can be applied for 

the’ purpose of thus determining an object.” Thus we 
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cannot reason legitimately on God and on immortality^ 
because God and immortality not being objects of intui- 
lions, no concept is applicable to them and they can deter- 
mine no knowledge. We can no doubt think transcendental 
objects (not sensible), but wc have no means of knowing if 
they exist ; we only know that if they exists that none of 
tiie conditions of sensible intuition is in accord with them^ 
for example, that they are neither in time nor space. 

Intellectual knowledge being thus reduced to objects 
of experience there still remains a difficulty to solve. Since 
the concepts do not come from experience, how is it that 
objects of experience pertain to knowledge which is effected 
by means of these concepts ? Whence comes this agree- 
ment between i\\Q/orm and the matter of my thought? 
Must one explain it by a prefornialion of pure reason, that 
is to say, suppose that God has given certain properties 
to nature and imposed on our minds the necessity ■ of con- 
ceiving things as endowed with these same properties ? 
However natural this explanation may be, Kant rejects it ; 
our concepts, he says, would not be' a priori if they w^ere 
thus involved in the nature of things. It is, on the contrary 
our mind which conceives nature in its own image ; we 
know it, not as it is, but as it would be if it conformed to 
the laws of our tlwught. Thus, it is our mind which puts 
causes, substances into nature ; it is not therefore astonish- 
ing that it finds them there. 

■ To what then is the objectivity of the concepts 
reduced ? They give us no knowledge of the supra-sensi- 
ble world ; and as to the sensible world they give us no 
knowledge of its reality, but only representations which the 
mind forms for itself, not according to the nature of things 
but according to its own nature. This doctrine which it is 
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vain to defend against idealism, will be again developed in 
the ajialysis of principles ^ when the distinction between 
phenomena and noiimena is dealt with. 

III. 

ANALYTIC OF PRINCTTLES. 

The almost negative result to which the Critique leads 
us on the question of the objectivity of the concepts, is of 
of little consequence, if we place ourselves at Kant's point 
of view, who, in the study of knowledge, is only occupied 
with the forin and not at all wnth the content. It is not a 
question of knowing what is, but of knowing of what opera- 
tions knowledge is mriposed. In order to reach a solution 
of this problem, it must be shown how imagination com- 
pletes the work of understanding in the formation of a 
synthetic judgment. We have seen that the primitive unity 
of apperception established a bond between many intuitions 
and between many concepts ; but, in order to judge, it is 
not sufficient that intuitions should be united to intuitions, 
and concepts to concepts ; the intuition must be joined to, 
as Kant says, or snbsimed under a concept. Now thus to 
join an intuition (a representation given by sensibility) in a 
single cognition, in one and the same judgment, with the 
forms of understanding we must have an intermediate term, 
that is to say a representation which should be, on one side, 
intellectual and on the other sensible. This intermediate 
term is the schema. The schema is a product of the imagi- 
nation ; it is nevertheless not the same thing as the image. 
The image is the representation of a determined figure 
(such is, for example, the representation which I make for 
myself of five points placed in a straight line). The schema 
on the contrary, is the representation of a general method 
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to represent any image whatever, any diversity whatever. 
Thus, when I represent to myself a triangle in general, I 
do not assign to it by imagination any determined size, but 
I represent to myself the procedure by which I can draw 
in space any three lines whatever cutting one another in 
three points. We have here a schema. This conception 
of the schema is intellectual, since it is general ; it is at 
the same time sensible, for it contains all images in a latent 
state, without being itself an image. In a word, it is the 
general procedure of imagination : and as it is impossible, 
according to Kant, to subsume the intuitions under the 
categories and consequently to form any judgment, it 
results that the under staiiding is dependent on the imagina- 
tion and borroios from it its titles of legitimacy. 

To each of the four classes of the Categories a parti- 
cular schema corresponds, (i) The scheme of quantity is 
7 iumber, that is the representation which 1 make to myself 
oj the successive addition of unity to unity, (2) There are 
three schemas of quality, corresponding to reality, limitation 
and negation. The schema of reality, is the representation 
of the continual and uniform production of a sensible reality 
in time, reality of which the sensation may diminish in a 
certain degree and even up to zero; if I represent this 
diminution to myself, I have the schema of limitation ; if 
I represent to myself the decreasing sensation to zero, I 
have the sclmna of negation, (3) The schemas correspond- 
ing to relation are ; the schemas of substance, or the repre- 
sentation of the permanence of a sensible object in time ; the 
schema of cause or the representatmi of the succession of 
diversity, following a rule ; the schema of reciprocity or the 
representatmi of the simultaneity of the determinations of a 
substance with that of another following a rule, (4) To 
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the three categories of modality j correspond the following 
three schemas ; the schema of possibility is the agreement 
of the synthesis of our representations with the conditions of 
time in general (or, in other terms, the power which I 
possess of mutually binding representations in time). The 
schema of existence is the representation of a thhig lohich 
exists in a determined time. Finally, the schema of necessity 
is the representation of existence in all time. We see that 
all the schemas are representations in time (here they are 
attached to seftsibility) and representations following rules 
(here they are attached to understanding, for these rules 
are nothing else but the categoric .). 

Let us sum up in a few words this theory of the 
schematism of the understanding. Without the concepts 
every intuition is unintelligible ; without intuition every 
concept is empty ; knowledge is the product of the subsump- 
tion of an intuition under a concept. How is this subsump- 
tion accomplished ? By the synthesis of imagination ; 
the imagination represents to itself that the diversity of 
intuition is successive and thus unites them together (for 
succession implies continuity). In representing the diverse 
intuitions as added, as successively juxtaposed, imagination 
reduces them to the concept of extensive quantity ; in repre- 
senting sensations as having the power of increasing or 
decreasing it reduces these sensations to the concept of 
intensive quantity, that is to say of quality. The represen- 
tation of an intuition, whether it rests the same in many 
successive moments, or whether it changes in succession, 
allows us to establish between these intuitions a relation 
(and to subsume them under the concepts of substance, of 
cause). Finally the representation of an intuition whether 
in an undetermined time or in a determined time, or in all 
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time, furnishes a matter to the concepts of possibility, of 
existence and necessity. In this way the imagination 
brings under the unity of the widersta 7 iding the diverse 
impressions of sensibility : and it is this unity ^ established 
by the schemas between intuition and the concept which 
serves as the bond between the subject and the attribute 
in synthetic judgment a priori. 

Here then is the chief problem of the Critique 
completely solved. All the conditions which constitute 
the possibility of synthetic judgment a priori are deter- 
mined ; these are, as we have seen ; (i) the pure intuitions ; 
(2) the categories ; (3) the primitive unity of apperception 
necessary for the union of an intuition with an intuition 
and of a concept with a concept ; (4) the schema, necessary 
for the union of an intuition with a concept. It remains 
for us to determine the content of these judgments and to 
make a list of them» No doubt it is impossible to make 
a list in which we should find formulated all the synthetic 
judgments which the human mind can think a priori. But as 
the greater part of these judgments are derived, it is suffici- 
ent to enumerate those which are absolutely primitive; these 
alone ought be called principles, and their number is suffici- 
ently restricted to allow transcendental logic to bring them 
under a complete and methodical classification, Every 
judgment having a concept for attribute, there are as many 
classes of judgments as classes of concepts: (i) .the principles 
a priori concerning quality are axioms of intuition ; (2) the 
principles a priori concerning quantity are the anticipations 
of perception ; (3) the principles a priori which correspond 
to the category of relation are the analogies of experience; 
(4) finally to the category of modality belong the postulates 
of empirical thought, 
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The axioms of intuition and the anticipations of percep- 
tion are mathematical principles ; the analogies and 
postulates are dynamical principles a priori, that is to say, 
all principles of pure physics are derived from them. Both 
are only applicable to objects of experience ; for with 
regard to things beyond the sensible world, we have 
seen, according to the Critique, that we have no right, 
and there is no possibility of affirming anything concerning 
them. 

We can bring the axioms of intuition under this single 
principle : all pheno7nena are, as to their intuition, extensive 
quantities. An extensive quantity is that in which the 
representation of the part necessarily precedes that of the 
whole and renders it possible." Thus I cannot conceive a 
line, however small it may be, without producing from it 
all the successive points by the activity of my thought. It 
is with duration as with extension. I only think the 
successive progression from one instant to the next, and 
from this results, at last by means of all the parts of time 
and their addition, a quantity of determined time." Every 
phenomenon, every object , being necessarily perceived in 
time and in space, must be known, as well as duration and 
extension themselves, as extensive quantity and be appre- 
hended by the successive synthesis of part to part. It is 
on this successive synthesis of productive imagination in 
the creation of figures that geometry with its axioms is 
founded ; " and as objects cannot appear to me otherwise 
than in the order in which my imagination unites the 
diverse intuitions, their configuration must conform (at least 
in my eyes) to that of geometrical constructions which 
result from the laws of my imagination itself ; it is on this 
account dbat mathematics, whilst only expressing the laws 
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of my thought are applicable to experience and that ex- 
perience can never repudiate them. 

The anticipalions of perception are the judgments 
which we form a priori on our perceptions. Now there 
are really such judgments. For before perceiving a sensa- 
sation we know a priori that every sensation has an 
intensive quantity. This is the fundamental principle of 
ail anticipation of perception ; every experience supposes it 
and every physicist presupposes it. 

By intensive quantity Kant means the degree of a 
force which may increase or decrease insensibly. In the 
perception of every phenomenon there is produced an 
impression on me which can be measured, because it is 
susceptive of being more are less strong, and which, never- 
theless, has nothing in common with extension composed 
of juxtaposed parts, (thus, a piece of red cloth is composed 
undoubtedly, as to its extension, of an incalculable number 
of parts ; but the sensation which it produces in my eyes 
has no parts, it is simple and indivisible ; and y&t if it may 
not be diminished by division nor even by subtraction, it 
may become weaker, and, so to say, disappear by degrees). 

There is also this difference between extension and 
intensity that the imagination, in order to figure an extension 
to itself, commences by representing the part to itself and 
only amives by addition at the conception of the whole ; on 
the contrary, a sensation may be perceived in any degree 
of intensity without passing through any inferior degrees. 
As the intensive quantity of a phenomenon may diminish 
to zero, there results for me the absence of all perception ; 
but this absence of perception doe^ not prove the absence 
bf all object, for imperceptible objects may exist ; thus'-iK) 
experience can establish that there is void in space. Ouly^ 
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in the absence of sensation, I do not know if there are 
objects; and Gonseqiientl}^ knowledge of the external 
world depends on the intensity of my sensations and not 
on the extension of iiiy intuitions. This principle is the 
law of all experience ; and as I may affirm it, even before 
verifying it by experience, it is a veritable anticipation ; 
no doubt the degree of intensity of a sensation is only 
given me by experience ; but the property that every 
sensation has of being susceptible of degrees is known 
a priori. 

If the anticipations of perception give us an a priori 
knowledge of a genera) quality, inherent in all our percep- 
tions considered separately (to wit their intensity), they do 
not give us the bond which mutually unites these diverse 
perceptions. Our representations, however, must be united, 
must have a certaiij relation, for without it they would 
constitute no cognition. Now there are three principles 
a priori^ without which we cannot establish this relation 
between phenomena, which the mind demands. Kant 
calls them analogies of experience. 

1 st Analogy, Substance is permanent in every change 
of phenomenon and its quantity neither increases nor 
diminishes in nature, (This is the principle of substance), 

2nd Analogy, All change takes place according to 
the law of the bond between cause a^td effect, (That is in 
a relation of succession). It is to this proposition that the 
Critique reduces the principle of causality. 

]^rd Analogy, All substances, so far as they can be 
perceived at the sa?ne time in space stand in a universal and 
reciprocal action. 

Why are these principles called analogies ? How do 
they serve to establish, between objects, of experience, 
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certain relations conceived a priori , without which these 
objects would be unintelligible to us ? 

A nalogy is nothing else than the Greek word Analogia 
which signifies relation^ proportion in the language of 
geometricians. Geometric proportion consists in this, that 
three terms being given we can calculate the fourth ; the 
analogies, which are in question here are relations, such 
that, three terms being given, we may find, not the fourth 
term, but its relation to the three others, a imle to seek it 
in experience and a sign to recognise it by.” Let us 
endeavour to make Kant's thought clear by an example. 
Let us consider the analogy of causality. Let the effect 
A, the cause A and the effect B be known : no doubt I 
cannot calculate a priori the cause of the effect B ; ex- 
perience alone can give it to me. But I know a priori 
that the cause B is to the effect B in the same relation as 
the cause A to the effect A ; and consequently, to seek this 
unknown cause I must experiment on the phenomenon B, 
as I experimented on the phenomenon A to find the 
cause A. 

It is thus that the analogies serve as a guiding thread 
in experience. They do not come from experience, since 
they contribute to render it possible ; otherwise, experience, 
without the analogies, would not give us the phenomena 
except isolated, and thus all rule, all method would be 
wanting to us, to enable us to pass from one experience to 
another. These principles then come from the nature of 
my mind, which is essentially synthetic ; and as it is in- 
herent in my nature not to be able to apprehend any 
phenomenon otherwise than in an intuition of time, it was 
necessary that the relations which I established between 
these phenomena should be relations of time. Now, time 
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having no more than three modes, permanence, succession 
and svmnltaneity, equally there are no more than three 
modes of relations between the phenomena, or in other 
terms, three analogies ; the first as we have seen gives us 
the conception of substance in permanence ; the second 
shows us causality in the succession of phenomena ; the 
third affirms the reciprocity of simultaiieous phenomena. 
Without these thiee principles of permane7it substance, of 
cause and of reciprocity it would be impossible for us to 
form any dynaynic judgment on nature. 

What judgment could I, in fact, formulate on the sub- 
ject of phenomena, if I did not conceive them as variable 
modes of a permanent substance ? Suppose that I am 
reduced to perceive change without conceiving perman- 
ence ; as each phenomenon would then only last a single 
indivisible instant I would perceive things as always 
ending and always arising anew ; their existence would 
appear to me as if comprised in times equal to zero or, more 
exactly, would not appear to me at all in time, which is a 
supposition contrary to the fundamental laws of the human 
mind. Thus to know in time, we must apprehend some- 
thing which lasts, a permanent substance, or substance in- 
variable under the variety of its accidents. Common sense 
agrees with philosophy in recognising this permanence of 
substance in spite of the changes which it undergoes. 
Nothing perishes, but everything is transformed ; what 
appears to vanish only changes place, but cannot diminish 
and a philosopher may with reason say “ Deduct the weight 
of the ash from that of the wood and you will have the 
weight of the smoke." 

Unintelligible without the principle of substarice, 
succession of phenomena would not be less so without the 
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principle of caumliiy. This principle as we have seen, is, 
according to Kant, the alBrmation of a rule which deter- 
mines and explains succession. What bond will exist in 
my thought between the phenomenon A and the pheno- 
menon B if I have no rule which makes me conceive the 
production of the second as determined by the first ? The 
principle of substance, no doubt, establishes between these 
two phenomena a certain bond in making me conceive them 
as two accidents of the same substance ; but this principle 
only establishes between them an indeterminate relation 
and does not explain why the phenomenon A precedes the 
phenomenon B, why one is the condition and other the con- 
ditioned, It is necessary for me to believe in a reason for 
this order, in a reason which prevents the production of an 
inverse order, or in a word in the determination of a 
posteriori phenomenon by an anterior phenomenon ; other- 
wise the connection between them would appear to me 
accidental, and consequently unintelligible, for nothing 
is more unintelligible than chance. Let us add that this 
rule is a priori How could it come from experience which 
only gives me succession, and not the reason of this succes- 
sion ? Kant here himself makes a serious objection, which 
there is no gainsaying, to his theory of causality. How can 
causality consist in a relation of time, in a determination 
of that which follows by that which precedes, since cause 
and effect are often simultaneous and successive. He 
attempts to remove this difficulty by distinguishiag the 
order of time from the course of time. Cause remains 
anterior to the effect in the order of time, although it is 
not so in the course of time, and although no instant 
elapses between that in winch the cause acts and that in 
wliich the effect is produced. 
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However, after having reduced the notion of causality 
to a simple relation of time Kant recognizes that it is allied 
to the notion of actmiy of force, and consequently to the 
notion of substayice. Is this not to restore its true nature 
after having mis-conceived it ? But whatever may be the 
case with this real or apparent contradiction, Kant shows 
clearly that it is in substance that we must seek the 
principle of all cause. When a phenomenon, that is to say, 
a change is the cause of another, we must not the less 
seek a cause to this first change, which has determined the 
second, and so on ; it is necessary to regress to the action 
of something which does not change and which produces 
changes. 

Actions are always the first foundation of all changes 
of phenomena, and cannot, consequently, be found in any 
subject which itself changes." Thus the last subject (of 
that which does not change) is permanent, as substratum 
of all change, that is to say substance." It results from 
this that every phenomenon, in supposing a cause, suppos- 
es also a substance, and w’-e thus have an empirical crite- 
rion of the reality of substance ; but it must be understood 
that it is only a question of “ substance as flwiomenonl' 
that is to say, of objects which appear to us in time and in 
space ; for, in the Transcendental Dialectic, Kant attempts 
lo show that nothing authorises us to affirm a first cause, a 
suprasensible substance, to explain sensible phenomena. 

If the idea of force is, as we have just seen, the bond 
between the principle of causality and the principle of 
substance it leads us also to conceive a relation, no longer 
only between two phenomena, but between all co-existing 
phenomena. . Thus, the third analogy of experience (the 
principle of reciprocity) is itlie consequence of the two 
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first. This reciprocal action of all forces makes me con- 
ceive nature as a whole. By the principle of causality, 
phenomena appear to me only united in time; but, by the 
conception of a reciprocal causality, they appear to me 
united in the same time. 

Like the two preceding analogies^ this principle of the 
commerce of substances is the condition of experience, and, 
consequently, is not derived from it. In fact, to perceive 
we must perceive things as composed ; composition is not 
a simple juxtaposition of parts in space ; the parts of the 
composition have between them a dynamic relation ; with- 
out which there would be no reason for supposing that they 
hold together mutually. Now, experience does not give us 
this dynamic relation between the organs of perception, 
but these objects only. It is then a priori that I conceive 
unity, the bond of material things, and the total unity of 
nature as well as of its laws ; without this unity, I would 
only perceive things as qit,antities, and all dytiamic cogni- 
tion, all science of nature would be impossible. 

The postulates of empiric thought are the definitions of 
possibility j of existence and of necessity. If the analogies are 
necessary to experience, the postulates are necessary to the 
very conception of any experience whatever ; in fact, the 
mere design of seeking to establish anything by observation, 
supposes ; (i) that I admit a priori certain phenomena as 
possible ; (2) that I conceive a priori certain conditions by 
means of which reality can be recognised with simple possi- 
bility ; {3) that I establish a priori certain relations neces- 
sary between phenomena and the forms of my thought. 

These postulates^ these principles, w^hich the simple 
thought, required to make an experience, supposes or 
postulates are three in number. 
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1. Ev(:ry thing is possible z^hich agrees with the for- 
mal conditions of expcric 7 ice\ that is to say, everything 
which can be represented by an intuition and subsumed 
under a concept by a schema. 

2. That is real toliich is joined to the inaterial cozidi- 
lions of experience; that is to say, that wdiich can be the 
object of a sensation. 

3. That, oj zohich the connection mth the real is deter- 
inmed accordmg to the general co?iditions of experience, 
exists 7 iecessarily ; which means that all the links of the 
series of causes form one chain and are necessarily deter- 
mined, and that the necessity of a phenomenon forming- 
part of this chain results from the reality of the others. 
For example if the phenomenon B is bound by the law of 
causality to the phenomenon A and if the phenomenon A is 
really produced, the phenomenon B will be necessary. 

We see, by the simple enunciation of these poslidaies 
that all our affirmations on possibility, on reality, and even 
on ziecessity are limited, according to Kant, to objects of 
experience. Possibility is thus reduced to physical possi- 
hillty, existence to material reality, necessity to physical 
determination. We cannot thus be assured, either of the 
necessity, possibility of suprasensible things. 

It is in vain that any object appears possible, though its 
concept is not contradictory, when abstraction is made of 
its relation with our sensations and with the pure intuitions 
of sensibility. Certain things are impossible without being 
nevertheless contradictory ; it is not contradictory that two 
straight lines enclose a space ; but it is impossible 
because it contradicts ///^ /am 0/ intuition. Thus, to 
affirm that a thing is possible, it must agree at the same 
time with the laws . of the ' understanding and the laws of 

9 
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^sensibility. This second condition of possibiliiy cannot be 
realised in objects which escape all intuition ; is this a 
reason to affirm that they are impossible ? No, but at least 
we are ignorant of what may be the conditions of their 
possibility. is not sufficient, for it can 

only determine the possibility of a thought and not that 
of an existence. 

If the possibility of a thing is only demonstrated by 
the possibility of its bitnition, the reality of an object is 
only proved by its sensation. Moreover the sensation not 
only proves the reality of the perceived phenomenon, but 
also that of the cause which produced it. Thus we do not 
perceive the magnetic fluid ; but we perceive the adhesion 
ofthc iron filing to the magnetised body, and from this 
perception we conclude, in the name of the analogy of 
causality, the reality of the fluid. 

This postulate, in the name of which we conclude from 
the sensation to its cause, is the basis of our belief in the 
exterior world. Descartes does not appear to admit any 
certitude except that of internal experience ; but he did 
not see that this implied the certitude of external experi- 
ence, and that the sbnple consciousness of my existence 
proves the existence of objects outside of myself In fact the 
successive modifications of the Ego are representations ; 
or, in order that there may be representation there must 
be something to be represented. Shall I say that imagi- 
nation may furnish one with representations without 
objects as in a dream or in delirium ? Yes; but on the con-^ 
dition that I previously had representations of real objects. 
Then, if nothing existed I should not have the conscious^ 
ness of perceiving anything. 

We here again see the efforts Kant makes to escape 
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from idealism. He has never doubted of the material 
world, but only of its conformity to our perceptions. But 
still these perceptions, whether true or false, must be 
produced by a reality. 

Once the reality of the world is established by the 
second postulate, we may conclude, in the name of the 
third, from the reality to the necessity of phenomena. It 
is not that nature is necessary ; but, from the moment it 
exists, its different states necessarily determine one another ; 
in a word, there are lams. These laws, without which 
nature would be unintelligible to us, may be reduced to 
two, causality and continuity. In mundo non datiir casus, 
fatum, hiatus, salt us How conceive the world if the 
diverse phenomena are due to chance, and are conse- 
quently without bond ? How conceive it as object of 
perception, it there is avoid since the void cannot be 
perceived. It is then a necessity for me to conceive the 
world as a chain of causes and as a continuous chain of parts. 
If I do not admit a priori this conception of nature I lose 
the guiding thread in experience, and I cannot even con^ 
ceive the idea of seeking to know the laws of the universe. 

There are then principles of understanding as concepts 
of understanding. Without their intervention no experi- 
ential cognition would exist, and consequently the legiti- 
macy of experience proves that of the principles of under- 
standing. But, precisely because their legitimacy is proved 
by their relation to experience, they are only applicable to 
objects of the sensible world. This conclusion always 
recurs at the end of each part of the Analytic. 

At least, if all our cognitions are reduced to experience, 
does experience make us perceive the reality of things ? 
How are we to know this ? We perceive them such as 
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they appear to us, that is to say as plienotnena. But what 
are they in themselves ? What is their nature ? It 
escapes all perception ; it is only an object of thought, a 
nonmcimu Are objects really subsla7ices, causes ? To 
affirm this the categories must be applicable to them ; we 
have seen that they should only be applied to objects of 
intuition and consequently to a phenomenon alone (for the 
noumenon would only be an object of intuition if we had 
an intellectual intuition, which we have not). Thus the con- 
cept of a noumenon is purely limitative ; all that we know 
of it is that it is beyond the range of our cognition. 

Kant here distinguishes the negative noumenoii from 
the positive noumenon. Sensible objects are negative nounie- 
nOj that is to say we think and w^e even affirm their exis- 
tence without knowing anything of their real attributes. 
Supra-sensible objects are positive 7ionmena, that is to say 
their conception implies determined attributes ; but nothing 
proves that they exist, since their concept corresponds to no 
intuition. Thus the negative noiimenon is that of which we 
can say nothing, if it is not that it is (for example the 
world) ; the positive noumenon is that of which we can say 
everything except that it is (for example, God). 

If we affirm of a real object {of the noumenon) that 
which is contained in its concept, and thus claim to know 
it by the understanding alone and without the help of any 
intuition, we commit, says Kant, an amphiboly. To avoid 
this kind of error we must have recourse to transcendmiial 
reflection. By reflection, in general, we understand the 
action of the mind which seeks the relation of concepts 
between themselves. Is it a question of agreement or 
opposition ? Then reflection is logical. If, on the con- 
tr:iry, it is a question of comparing the origin of concepts 
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and to find the faculty which gives them to us (to examine, 
for example, if such a notion comes from sensibility, and 
such another from understanding), then reflection is 
traimendental. The use of transcendental reflection is to 
put us on our guard against the tendency of our minds to 
take logical relations for real relations; for logical relations, 
due to the understanding, teach us nothing save of 
our way of thinking things ; sensibility alone tells us 
if objects exist and what are the laws of phenomena. 
Thus two concepts may be identical from the point 
of view of quantity and quality (for example, two 
angles of 30 degrees) without our having the right to 
conclude that these two objects are in reality one only ; 
they are only one for the intelligence, they are two for 
sensibility which perceives them in two different regions 
of space. Two contradictory concepts e'Kdvde each other ; 
but this is not a reason against the existence of the 
contrary realities; sensibility, in fact, perceives at the same 
time contrary forces which balance each other but are not 
destroyed ; thus two forces may press the same object in 
two opposite directions ; pleasure and pain may coexist in 
the same subject. The concept of substance implies internal 
qualities (because I form this concept in the image of my 
consciousness) ; must we then conclude that the cons^ 
tituent elements of matter are endowed with internal for-, 
ces ? . Sensibility, at least, only reveals to me their exter-, 
nal action, and I have no right to affirm more. In my 
understanding, the concept of matter precedes that of 
form, that is to say, I conceive the determinable before the 
determined, the parts before the whole, juxtaposed objects 
before their relations of juxtaposition. Does it thence 
follow that space is the consequence of the juxtaposition of 
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material elements, and that the terms of the relation 
(bodies) exist before the relation (that is space) ? Such 
conclusions are merely amphibolies ; and it is on these 
amphibolies that the whole metaphysical system of Leibnitz 
is founded. 

If Lock sensuaiises objects of understanding, Leibnitz 
inlellectiiaUses nature, that is to say he judges its laws and 
the objects contained therein by their idea and not by experi- 
ence. But to judge of things by their idea is to confQimd 
in one alone all ideas which are comprised under the same 
general idea. From this arise the famous principle of 
indisccniiblcs j it is not possible, says Leibnitz, for two 
distinct beings to have absolutely the same attributes ; for 
then, nothing could distinguish them and they would be 
but one. But did he not see that two such objects may 
differ by their place in space ? 

If the principle of mdiscernibles is founded on an 
amphiboly corresponding to the concept of quantity, opti- 
mism depends on an amphiboly of the concept of quality. 
Concepts of different qualities do not exclude one another ; 
whence Leibnitz concluded that in reality all qualities, all 
perfections are compatible and are united in a real being, 
in God. Moreover the concepts of God and of evil exclude 
each other ; thus the existence of God and the reality of 
evil cannot be admitted at the same time, and since God 
is, evil is not, or is only the condition of a greater good. 

It is by an amphiboly of the concept of relation, it is 
by conferring on things the attributes implied by the 
concepts of substance, of cause and of reciprocity that 
Leibnitz was led to his system of monads. In understand- 
ing, the simple is anterior to the composed ; hence the 
idea of certain simple forces of which matter must be 
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composed. But by what right can we affirm that in the 
sensible world the composed is composed of simple 
elements ? The causality and the reciprocity (community 
of substance) which Leibnitz attributes to the monads 
are not perhaps other than concepts without objects. 

Finally his doctrine of time and space is founded on 
an ampihboly of the concept oi\modality. For the nndcr- 
standmg, the concept of a body is only possible in a 
7iecessary space ; whence Leibnitz concluded that space is 
of necessary relation between realities, whilst, following 
the Critique, it is only a relation between our perceptions 
and not between the objects perceived. ' 

We have then no means of knowing what things are, 
neither by perception, which only gives us the phenomenon 
and not the object, nor by the concept, which is only a 
form of understanding and not the expression of the 
essence of things. Phenomena simply reveal to me that 
there are objects outside of me ; the concepts reveal to 
me a thinking subject, which is me. I know then that the 
world is and that I am, but in no way what the world is, or 
what I am. Such are the conclusions of the Analytic. If 
our knowledge of the world of experience is such a small 
matter what must that of the absolute be ? Reduced to 
the simple concept that we have of it what can we affirm 
of it but that we think it ? . But if it is impossible to prove 
that this concept has an object, it is not less impossible to 
prove that it has none, and the question still remains 
undecided and is reserved for’ the Practical Reason to ans- 
wer. This equal want of power in the Speculative Reason 
to demonstrate, either the existence or the non-existence of 
soul, of liberty, of God forms the subject of the Transcen^ 
dental Diakctic^ 



CHAPTER IV. 


ANALYSIS OF TRANSCENDENTAL LOGIC. 

[Second Part or Transcendental Dialectic?^ 


1. Definition of the ideas. Necessity of rising, with regard to 
all thought, to the conception of the Absolute, But this idea is 
only an inevitable illusion. 

2. The existence of Absolute C/nitj/ cannot be proved. The 
Ego is only a logical unity ^ a synthesis of rny representations ; to 
conclude from it to the simplicity of its substance constitutes a 
Transcendental joaralogism 

3. The conception of the Absolute Totality (the idea of the 
world of phenomena existing in itself as it appears to us) leads 
to four antinomies. Solution of the antinomies, by the distinc- 
tion of phenomena and noumena. 

4 Absolute Perfection is only an Ideal of Pure Reason. 
Criticism of the proofs of the existence of God. 

5. Aj^pendiv. The idea of the Infinite, of the Absolute has 
a regulative use and only serves to give unity to science and to 
incite the ardour of the human mind in the indefinite search after 
natural causes. 


I 

We have not only notions which do not come front 
the senses (the notions of space, of time, necessary to percep-^ 
tion ; those of quantity, quality, relation, modality, necess- 
ary to all judgments which we form of things), . hut these 
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purely relative notions cannot be conceived save in rela- 
tion with the Absolute or the Infinite. Without the idea ot' 
absolute unity, the concept of quantity has no longer mea- 
ning. Without the idea of perfection the concept of quality 
is unintelligible. Every judgment on causality supposes a 
series of causes and consequently a first cause. Finally 
reality and even the possibility of things cannot be con- 
ceived save by the idea of a necessary being, the condition 
of everything, and itself unconditioned. 

Kant calls these, notions of the of the In- 

finite, of the Unconditioned, Ideas. The faculty tohich con- 
ceives them is the reason. This is not only the language 

of Plato, but also his doctrine at least up to this 

point ; and even if later the Critique reduces the ideas to 
abstractions, it reserves one of which it affirms reality ; it . 
is the one that Plato calls the supreme idea, the idea of 
ideas, the Idea of the Good. 

Just as we do not comprehend the data of sensation 
save by the light of the Concepts of the Understanding, so 
we do not comprehend the Concepts of the Understanding 
save by the Principles of the Reason. Understanding 
reduces the diversity of the perceptions to the unity of the 
general idea) Reason' reduces the general ideas to one still 
higher, to the Universal idea. Understanding is the facul- 
ty of rules ; Reason is the faculty of principles. The word 
principles must not be taken in a relative sense as in 
the Analytic. The relative principles only affirm general 
propositions, that is to say ideas which are not universal 
except from one point of view-) these propositions are 
derived from first principles, ideas absolutely universal 
which embrace the totality of possible concepts (for 
example, the ' idea of infinity contains all quantities 

' ■ 10 
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and all qualities). Thus the idea k the unity of all 
notions, the unity of all diversities found in the Under- 
standing ; Hhc Reason^' which conceives them is ^The facul- 
ty of the unity of the laws of Understanding under princi- 
ples." 

Thus defined the Reason has a double use ; a logical 
use and a pure use, which Kant also calls a real use. 
Logical use is the reasoning, which draws a particular 
proposition from a general truth. But as the particular 
proposition is coudiiioned and as the general proposition is 
its condilm, we may say that reasoning consists in 
establishing a relation between the conditioned and its 
condition. If the general proposition is condition (or what 
is the same thing, the major premiss) in relation to the 
conclusion, it, in its turn, flows from a more general major 
and so on, until we arrive at a tmiversal major, at a 
wiivcrsal proposition which may itself be unconditioned 
and consequently necessary. Now, as every conclusion 
supposes a major, the mind necessarily mounts by an 
indefinite regression from the truth of any idea whatever 
to that of an idea which is its principle, and thence to a 
principle still further back ; this amounts to saying that 
every contingent truth forces us to ascend to a necessary 
truth, that the conditmied being given, all the series of 
conditions is given with it ; in a word, that all logical 
use of the reason supposes the Absolute, without which the 
series of conditions can never be complete, for the first 
link of the chain will bew^anting to it. 

The judgment, however, by which I conclude from 
the series of co7tditio?ts to a first link — (that is to the 
uncoHditiomd) is not an a?ialytic judgment, but synthetic 
(for the contrary hypothesis, that of an infinite series does 
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not imply a contradiction). Now synthetic judgments a 
priori are not valid, according to Kant, save in relation to 
objects of experience, and it is therefore not permissible to 
conclude from the imconditioned to the objective reality of 
the first cause. The idea of the Absolute is not then 
immanent^ that is to say, it resides in no object of know- 
ledge, but is transcendental j that is, it belongs to the nature 
of the thinking subject. From whence then comes this 
need of the Reason to conceive the Absolute ? From the 
need of resting in its regressive march towards the infinite 
and at the same time from a need of economy ^ which urges 
it to reduce its conceptions to the fewest number possible, 
in making them absorb one another. But we take for a 
first real terra of the series of causes the last term of the 
ascending flight of our thought, and thus give an object to 
the idea of the unconditioned. This is an illusion which 
it is no more possible to avoid than tlie illusion of the eyes 
when the sea appears to me higher on the horizon than on 
the shore ; but if the illusion remains I may know that it is 
an illusion ; I can judge against my eyes, I may also judge 
against my reason, if Transcendental Dialectic teaches me 
the cause of the illusion, which makes me believe in the 
Absolute. 

To objectify this idea is the error of Plato. To 
absolutely deny the ideas, which at least have existence in 
the Reason, and to reduce intelligence to the mere Concepts 
of the Understandings is the error of Aristotle. But in the 
two systems there is a great part of truth. Aristotle 
recognised best the limits of objective knowledge ; Plato 
best recognised the laws of thought and above all those of 
morals. "'Plato well remarked that our faculty of thought 
experiences a higher want than simply to spell phenomena 
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according to synthetic unit}T in order to be able to read 
them as experience, and that our reason naturally rises to 
concepts, too high for an object given in experience to be 
commensurate with them, but which nevertheless have 
reality and are not pure fiction.’' Kant does not intend it to 
be understood that they have a real object (he does not 
cease to assert the contrary), but simply that they are real 
as principles of our judgments and above all of our conduct. 
In fact what rule of conduct can we draw from experience ? 
Such rules would be purely relative, changing, ambiguous. 
The true original of virtue is in the Reason, and not in such 
or such virtuous man presented to me in experience ; for 
I do not judge this virtuous man save^ by comparing his 
conduct to the ideal of the Good conceived by my reason. 
The sight of good men shews me no doubt the possibility of 
realising, more or less, this ideal here below ; but it does not 
furnish me the archetype, according to wdiich I ought to 
strive to conform my conduct. It is by fixing the eyes on 
this ideal of virtue and justice, and not by purposing 
simply to imitate what experience presents to us that the 
individual and society can advance indefinitely in the path 
of moral perfection. People have ridiculed Plato for 
desiring to couple the Government of the state with a philo- 
sopher King, with a King ‘ participator in the ideas,' But is 
it not an idea which ought to serve as the principle of every 
constitution, of all legislation ? If it appears difficult in 
practice to conform to this ideal of justice, it is less the fault 
of human nature than the moral ignorance of politicians 
and their contempt for the true philosophical principles of 
legislation. 

If the idea of the Good is the rule of our actions, it is 
the ideas, the, archetypes of things .which explain nature 
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for US. Plato even considers them to be the causes of 
things. Here nevertheless, says Kant, whilst admiring the 
elevation of thought of Plato we must recognize the in- 
capacity of the mind to demonstrate the reality of these 
archetypes. A prudent and modest science should put 
aside these elevated conceptions of metaphysics. If we 
except morality, where experience is incapable of giving us 
principles, our knowledge cannot raise itself beyond the 
bounds of experience. We must then free the mind from 
transcendental illusions, in order to clear and make firm 
the ground on which the majestic edifice of morality should 
be raised, and in which Reason, seeking for treasures, has 
only succeeded in making an infinity of mole holes, which 
mine the foundation of the edifice." 

The transcendental ideas of Speculative Reason are 
three in number. In fact, the ideas are, as we have seen, 
the first principle of all reasoning, the indemonstrable 
foundation of all demonstrations, the supreme major 
premises from which all possible major premises are derived. 
Now, there are three possible forms of syllogism, that is to 
say three ways of referring a conditioned proposition to a 
major which is its condition ; the categoric syllogism ; the 
hypothetic syllogism ; the disjunctive syllogism. The cate- 
goric syllogism affirms that an attribute is inherent in sub- 
stance, and that it has consequently for condition the reality 
of this substance ; the hypothetic syllogism affirms that 
the cause being given, the effect is given with it and 
reciprocally, it permits us to rise from the effect to the 
cause which is its condition ; the disjunctive syllogism 
affirms the diversity of the parts of a whole and at the same 
time their relation to the whole, (for, if the exclusion of 
many hypotheses carries with it the affirmation of another 
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hypothesis^ it is because they form by their union the sum, 
the totality of the possible explanations of things). From 
tliese we have three ideas : (i) that of an Absolute Sub- 
stance, of which the existence serves for that of every other 
substance, and consequently for every judgment, for every 
categoric syllogism,* (2) the idea of the total series of 
conditions and consequently of a first cause, foundation of 
all causes which we suppose in hypothetic syllogisms ; in 
one word it is the idea of a supposition which supposes 
nothing more' (3). The idea of a being which reunites 
ill itself all that is real in diverse objects and on which all 
their relations, and all their reciprocal relations depend, 
This idea, of a being which reunites in itself the diversity 
of all attributes, and in whom consequently there is 
nothing wanting, is the idea of the perfect being. This 
absolute of the synthesis of the diverse corresponds to the 
category of Community, of which it is the highest expression, 
as the two preceding ideas correspond to the category of 
Substance and of Cause. 

The idea of an absolute substance is at the same time 
the idea of a simple substame ; for, a composed substance 
cannot be conceived as unconditioned ; it has its condition 
in that of the simple elements which compose it. I thus 
conceive myself as simple subject ; thus the idea of the Ego 
is in its ultimate analysis the first of the transcendental 
ideas, the idea of an absolute substance. The idea of the 
total series of conditions of phenomepa is the idea of Nature, 
conceived as the ensemble of all causes and all effects. 
Finally the idea of a perfect being, considered as condition 
of the possibility of every thing (because pll possible 
reality belongs to it) is the idea of God. Without this 
idea nothing can be thought, for all that is the object 
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of thought is not conceivable except through some attri- 
bute, and no attribute is possible which is not in Him. The 
Absolute Subject is tramcendental ; for, experience (the 
internal sense) only gives us the phenomena of the ego, 
but not the ego as substarice. The idea of Nature is 
equally transcendental, for we perceive by experience only 
a part of the series of phenomena and not their totality. 
Finally the notion of God is too vast for any object of 
experience to be equal to it. These three ideas are then 
the object of a triple science of Pure Reason, tramceiidenial 
psychologyy transcendental cos7nology, and transceyidental 
theolooy. But precisely because these sciences are trans- 
cendental, they have no real object, or at least they cannot 
prove by ideas the reality of their objects. Kant calls Trans- 
cendental Paralogism the reasoning which concludes from 
the idea of the ego to the real existence of a simple ego, 
of a spiritual substance. He calls Antinomies of Pure 
Reason the contradictions into which we necessarily fall 
when we objectify nature, that is to say the total series of 
phenomena. Finally if, because the notion of God is the 
condition of all thought, we infer that His existence is the 
condition of all beings, we personify, says Kant, a simple 
Idea of the pure reason. Hence the division of the second 
book of the Dialectic into three chapters which are entitled, 
Transcendental Paralogism^ Antinomies y Idea of the Pure 
Reason. This last chapter is followed by an appendix 
destined to shew that the idea, if it has no object, serves 
at least as a regulative principle to human knowledge, and 
besides prepares us for the moral argument of the existence 
of God, which will be developed in the Methodology. 
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OF THE TRANSCENDENTAL PARALOGISM. 

Let US examine then by what arguments the Critique 
endeavours to prove that the Ideas are pure subjective concep- 
tions and that all reasonings which have the EgOj the World 
and God as objects are pure sophisms. 

And first what do we know of our soul ? At least what 
do we know of it a priori ? (For what we know of it by 
internal observation is reducible to simple phenomena with 
which Pure Reason has nothing to do). L know that I 
think and that my thought is one. The cogito is the con- 
dition a priori of every act of thought, it is ^the vehicle 
of all the concepts In general/ or in other terms every 
thought supposes the consciousness of my faculty of think- 
ing. But I know no more a priori. By what right then 
do we suppose that in this subjective cogito tliere are 
attributes which do not belong to it analytically. 
These attributes, which we cannot ascribe to it 
without making synthetic judgments (and consequent- 
ly paralogisms, since synthetic judgments become 
sophistic when intuitions are absent), and which philoso- 
phers do not hesitate to affirm of our souls are : (i) subs- 
tame ; (2) simplicity ; (3) permanence or unity under the 
diversity of phenomena ; (4) relation with possible objects 
in space and specially with the body. We see that these 
affirmations a priori regarding the soul correspond to the 
categories of relation, of quality, of quantity and modality. 
Thusdn showing that these are illegitimate judgments we 
at the same time prove that from no point of view can we 
affirm anything of the ego. 
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How can I really know that I am a beinij, a suh- 
s:la}ice ? Descartes concluded from the thought to as 
i[ ^ therefore I am,’ was understood or impliecDo/a/v//r<3//v 
ill the cogiio. But thought is nothing but the synthesis of 
the diversity of phenomena. Thu-, from the fact of my 
thought i can only draw one consequence ; that is, i have 
conscionsness of my synthetic faculty. To decide if this 
faculty of thought, of making a synthesis, is a substance, we 
should have an intuition of the ego ; now such an intuition 
is impossible because the consciousness of the ego being 
the condition of all intuitions, must precede them all. 
Moreover there is no concept of the ego, because the con- 
sciousness of the ego is the concept of all concepts, their 
vehicle, and is not to be confounded with any of them in 
particular. How do we then represent the ego in the 
ultimate analysis ? As a transcendental subject ol thought 
(— A’),*' that is to say it is a subject inaccessible to its own 
thought. 

The simplicity of the ego is no better demonstrated 
than its substantiality. My thought is one ; but to con- 
clude from thence to the unity of the subject, would be to 
conclude from logical unity to a real unity. Besides is 
simple substance possible ? This is an important question 
which will be further discussed in the antinomies. 

Is the identity of my faculty of thought a proof of tlie 
identity and permanence of my person ? No, for a 
function may be permanent and always identical witli 
itself without the subject of this function being identi- 
cal. 

Lastly I have no gi’eater right to affirm the relation, 
which I think I have with objects outside of myself, and 
particularly with ray body. Who knows, in fact, if this 

11 
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relation is contingent, or if it is not the necessary law of 
all thought. 

It would no doubt be a great acquisition for the criti- 
C:il phiiosophy if we could prove a priori that the cogiio 
implies a substance^ that this substance is simple, perma- 
nciit, distinct from nature ; we should then know a being- 
in-itself, a noiimenon. By penetrating into this unknown 
world we could then affirm something of objects in them- 
selves, and that without intuition. But we can never 
succeed in this, for all pretended demonstrations of my 
existence as sul^stance fall back on this sophistic syllo- 
gism : Every subject is a substance ; that which 
thinks is a subject (since it is the subject of thought); there- 
fore the ' 1 ’ tehich thinks is a substance^' The word subject 
has not the same nieaning in the major that it has in the 
minor ; in the major it signifies a thing in general, capable 
of attributes ; in the minor it simply designates the act of 
tliought. The conclusion is then deduced per sophisina 
figurac diciionis. 

There is then no foundation for the speculative proof 
which vrould derive the immortality of the soul from its 
simplicity. Itlendelssobn attempted in vain to better the 
•proof. This philosopher well understood that to prove 
immortality from the existence of a simple being, it was 
not sufficient to say ^ iliai which is simple cannot be decom- 
posed I for if a simple being cannot perish by decomposi- 
tion, it can perish by extinction. Mendelssohn endeavours 
in bis ‘ Phoedo ’ to shew that a simple substance is neither 
liable to extinction nor to decomposition. Extinction, he 
says, can only be caused gradually, that is to say, by the 
successive loss of its parts. But he did not see that the 
soul, even if it is simple, may have many qualities and lose 
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them successively, and thus arrive by degrees at complete 
extinction of consciousness, and consequently of the Ego, 
for the Ego is perhaps only my consciousness itself. 

Nevertheless if I have no speculative proof of the 
existence and immortality of the soul, it is equally impossi- 
ble to prove that it does not exist, or that it must perish 
with the body. Hence when Practical Reason shall 
demonstrate for me the immortality of the soul, and con- 
sequently its differentiation from body, I shall liuvc no 
objection to raise against these truths. 

Ill 

ANTIXUMIKS OF TRANSCEXDEM.1L COSMOLOGY. 

It is quite different with nature ^ considered as the 
toialiiy of phenomena and their cotidit ions. We may not 
say of it, as of the soul, that its existence is problematical 
from the speculative point of view ; we may say that 
such a thing dotfe not exist ; for the supposition of a total 
series of phenomena'existing in reality involves inevitable 
contradictions, Kant calls these contradictions Antinomies^ 
He enumerates four, corresponding to the categories of 
quantity, quality, relation and modality, 

ISt. ANTINOMY. 

Thesis. It is necessary y on the one side, that the 
world has a beginning and that it has limits. For if it were 
eternal, an infinite series of years would have actually 
passed ; now an infinite series can never have been actually 
completed. If it were infinite in space the sum of its 
parts, which are finite, would form by their addition an 
infinite number, which is impossible. 

Antltlmis. But on the other side it is impossible that 
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The world has had a commencement and that it has limits 
ill space, ir it liad a beginning it was preceded by an 
empty time ; now an empty time contains nothing which 
could determine the origin of anything ; therefore nothing 
could originate under these conditions. If the world has 
limits, it is limited by an empty space ; it has a certain 
relation to an empty space^ that is with a pure nothings 
which is contraclictor}L Therefore the world is eternal 
and infinile. 


2nd ANTINOMY. 

Th( SIS, The world is composed of simple parts. In 
fact composition is only an accidental relation of substan- 
ces ; their essence implies simplicity. 

Aniiihesis. But; on the other hand, we can equally 
prove that simple partS; occupying no spacc^ cannot by 
addition form an extension. Therefore the mrld is mi 
composed of simple parts. 

3rd ANTiNOMY. 

Thesis, It is necessary io admit a free causality io 
explain natural causality. Suppose that all pheno- 
mena have been determined in all time by those which 
have preceded theni; and that no free causality has impress- 
ed the first determination. Then there never could have 
been a beginning in the series- of causeS;, which is cons 
tradictory. • 

Anti thesis,' But it is not less contradictory that a cause 
can act without being determined by an anterior pheno-- 
mciioii. Therefore. //icrc is no first cause j no free cause. 
Besides, ii there were a free cause (my will, for example) it 
would ilisiurb the order of the laws of nature. 
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4th ANTINOMY. 

Thesis. To explain the universe av must assume a 
necessary Being, which is distinct from it or which forms 
a part oj it. In fact the series of phenomena is contin- 
gent, conditioned, and every conditioned supposses for 
condition a first unconditioned principle. 

Antithesis. But, on the other side, it is impossible 
that a necessary Being exists in the world ; it is equally 
impossible that it exists outside of the world a?id that it is 
its cause. In fact, if the world is contingent, no necessary 
Being can form a part of it. If the necessary Being is out- 
side of the world, it is outside of time ; it could not there- 
fore act in time nor produce the world which is in time. 

SOLUTION OF THE ANTINOMIES. 

Such are, according to Kant, the contradictions into 
wliich Reason falls when it attempts to rise to the origin 
and essence of things. Should we on that account re- 
nounce all knowledge on the subject of the world, of God, 
of liberty ? No, for our reason, if it so intend, cannot re- 
nounce such knowledge. Besides is it certain that these 
contradictions do not come from a simple misconception ; 
and should we not endeavour to ascertain if, in a certain 
measure, it is not possible to reconcile the theses with the 
antitheses ? Dogmatism which sustains the theses, is at the 
same time in accord with mo-rals and with common sense, 
which without troubling itself to know if the absolutely 
first Being is possible, finds in this conception firm ground 
for belief, hvhilst in the perpetual and endless ascent from 
condition to condition, it is always in a state of doubt and 
can find no satisfaction’. On the other side empiricism, 
which sustains the antitheses, seems to favour science ; 
for if we assume the series of causes as without limit, we 
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find in tins conception a motive to push our investigation 
further and further into nature. 

Is it impossible to find room for each of these two 
doctrines, both useful, the one to morals and the other to 
science ? Yes, for the contradiction into which Reason hills 
with regard to transcendental questions of cosmology come 
from this, that in our reasoning we have taken phenomena 
for objects-in-themselves, for noumena. In getting rid of 
this amphiboly, the Critique dissipates the contradictions 
which at first cause astonishment. 

Let us consider the first antinomy. What is the 
world ? The ensemble of phenomena. But the laws of 
phenomena are only the laws of our thought. Now the 
laws of our thought do not permit us to rest in the succes- 
sive conception of the world ; beyond any given time, be- 
yond any given space, we always conceive some pheno- 
menon, some material object. Our conception of the 
world is not then finite ; and the antithesis is true, if by 
nature we understand as we ought to do, the conception 
which we form of it. But on the other hand, our concept 
never attains the infinite, eternity, immensity ; and thus 
the universe cannot be conceived as infinite. In this sense 
the thesis is true. In themselves phenomena are nothing ; 
their series is neither finite nor infinite ; but the concept 
w^hich we have of them, that is to say, the movement of 
our thought, in its regression towards the origin of things 
and towards their limits, is indefinite, and consequently it 
is also itself neither finite nor infinite. Thus the two 
contrary assertions are not contradictory ; they are both 
true and there ■ is no antinomy except in appearance. 

It is clear that this would not be a solution if phenomena 
were something real ; for the real can only be finite or 
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inllnite ; the indefinite exists only in the order of thought. 

The second antinomy is solved in the same way. 
The world of phenomena is not composed of simple parts ; 
neither is it divisible to infinity : the reason is that it is 
nothing in itself. But the movement of our thought, in 
the regression from the composite to the simple, or in other 
terms the mental division of the parts of matter is without 
limit ; our concept does not reach the simple ; in this sense 
the antithesis is true ; but the division tends to the infinite 
without reaching it, and in this sense the thesis is true. 
In one word the sum of the parts of the world only exists 
in our thought ; their number is equal to that of our 
mental divisions ; now, our thought not being able to attain 
the infinite nor stop at the finite, the number of our mental 
divisions is indefinite. Thus here also there is no contra- 
diction between the thesis and the antithesis. The division 
cannot stop except at the simple, this is true ; it never 
attains the simple, this also is true ; but as it never stops 
the two propositions may be reconciled. If phenomena 
were real things, this solution would be absurd, because 
the simple element which we are always endeavouring to 
find and which never is found, must have existed before 
composition took place, and for a still stronger reason be- 
fore decomposition ; but, in thought division may precede 
the element ; the composite is the point of departure, and 
the simple is merely the point of arrival, an ideal which is 
never reached. 

Thus in the two first antinomies, the thesis and the 
antithesis are both true from one point of view, and from 
another both are false. They are false if they are consi- 
dered as things relative to the nature of things, true if 
they are reduced to simple assertions relative to the laws 
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oi our thoLiglit. For the two last antinomies, the solution 
is quite different. The antitheses (which are propositions 
of empiricism) are true in the world of phenomena; the 
theses (the propositions of the spirit) are true in the world 
of noiimena. This distinction cannot be applied, at least 
in the same manner, to the two first antinomies which 
have mathematical relations as their object ; for in the 
mathematical connection of the series of phenomena, there 
is question of a condition which itself forms part of the 
.series. Thus the commencement of phenomena is itself a 
phenomenon. The simple or non-simple element of 
matter forms part of this matter ; consequently if pheno- 
mena are nothing, the first phenomenon is also as little 
real as the subsequent phenomena. The simple element 
is as little real as the composite. But it is otherwise with 
the cause of the world, of the necessary Being ; it may 
exist without itself being a phenomenon, and as an intelligi- 
ble being beyond the series of phenomena. Thus reason 
may be the cause of an action, and it nevertheless does 
not constitute a phenomenon, which intervenes to fill an 
interval of time between this action and the action which 
has preceded it immediately. We see by this that ‘The 
unconditioned placed before phenomena does not disturb 
the series,” does not break the chain, because it is not 
itself a link in this chain. Consequently phenomena may 
form a chain indefinitely following necessary laws, whilst 
their intelligible cause is not subject to the same deter- 
mination. All that is produced in time is the determined 
effect, determined by fate, of the phenomena immediately 
anterior fthe antithesis is thus true) ; but the intelligible 
cause of these phenomena being outside of time, is not 
subject to this law (the thesis is thus also true). In this 
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manner the reason which assumes a free cause is satisfied ; 
and the understanding which assumes an iniinite series of 
secondary causes, does not contradict reason ; in fact, 
liberty, Avhich the understanding conceives as impossible, 
exists only there where it cannot penetrate, the world of 
noiimena to wit. 

It remains for us to show that a phenomenon may 
have a cause, in a fact which is not itself a phenome- 
non, ill a fact of reason. But internal experience demons- 
trates it, since the reason, the intelligible cause im- 
poses duties on me, imperatives, and in this way is the 
cause of my actions ; without itself being in time it deter- 
mines me to act in time, doubt my act may be made 
possible by the physical conditions which precede it ; “ but 
these conditions do not concern the determination of free 
will ; they have only to do with its effect in the phenome- 
na. However numerous may be the physical reasons whicli 
tend to make me will, however numerous may be the 
motives of sensation, they cannot produce a duty, but, 
only a will, always conditioned, to which duty, proclaimed 
by reason, opposes a measure and a limit, a prohibition 
and an authority." 

There are then two causalities, one according to nature, 
the other liberty. Reason is the intelligible cause of my free 
actions, but they have also their cause in the world of phe- 
nomena ; “ for man himself is a phenomenon." There is 
no condition which determines man in accordance with his 
empirical character which is not comprised in the series of 
natural effects," that is to say which is not caused by the 
anterior phenomenon. But we cannot say of the reason, 
before the state in which it determines the will, that another 
state precedes in which this same state is determined," In a 
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word luiinan arc (leterniincil as plienomcna, when we 
]X'rceivc them as cxisUn,Q^ in time and space, but they are 
tree when they are in relation with reason, with the moral 
law. For cxatnplc a man tells a lie ; this lie is a fact, an 
act of sensibility, (since it takes place in time) and as such 
it is determined by the anterior fact, by bad education, by 
weakness of character, the absence of the sense of honour. 
But at the same time the lie is a violation of the laws of 
reason ; as sucli, this fault is an intelligible act ; the reason 
of tins man could have and should have determined him 
not to lie ; the reason is the cause of his lie, it is the free 
cuiseofit. Thus from the point of view of reason, our 
acts have a caib^e beyond the world and independent of a 
physical determination ; this free cause, vduch may co-exist 
with the determination of our acts as phenomena, constitii' 
tes transcendental liberty. This is the only real liberty ; 
in fact practical reason forces us to assume liberty ; now it 
('oei not exist in the sensible world ; it must therefore be 
transcendental. 

No doubt it is difficult to conceive how^ our acts can 
have two causes, of which one is free and makes them 
free, and tlie other is not free and prevents them from 
being free. But the absurdity of this theory disappears if 
■we remember that this second cause, being phenomenon, 
has not under this title any reality. A phenomenal deter- 
mination and consequently illusory, has nothing incompat- 
ible with a real liberty. 

In the same umy to solve the fourth antinomy, k 
suffices to consider that in the world of phenomena (in 
time), everything is conditioned, but that beyond time 
there may exist a necessary Being; The two contradic- 
tory propositions (the thesis and the antithesis) may 
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then be both tiiie at the same time under different rela- 
tions, in such a wa}' that all things in the sensible world 
may be absolutely contingent and never have any but an 
empirically conditioned existence, although there may be 
also for the whole series a non-empirical condition, that is 
to say a being unconditionally or absolutely necessar}a 
This being, as intelligible condition, would not be a part 
of the series or a link in the chain (not e\^en the \'cry 
last of the series)." Thus there is nowhere in the sensible 
world, an unconditioned necessity. '' There is no member 
of the series of conditions of which we ought not 
to expect, and if we investigate sufficiently far, the empiri- 
cal condition. But for all that we should not deny that 
the whole series may have its raison d ' ctre in an 
intelligible Being, who because of that, is free from every 
empirical condition, and on the contrary contains the 
principle of the possibility of phenomena." 

There is an apparent contradiction in the explanation 
on the one side of phenomena by a necessary cause and 
the admission on the other side that the total series of their 
causes is contingent. But here again the doctrine of the 
ideality of phenomena removes all contradiction. Pheno- 
mena only exist in our thought ; the impossibility of not 
conceiving the infinite in the regression of contingent 
causes is only a law. of our mind ; reason, in this regression, 
only being able to pass from a contingent phenomenon to 
an anterior phenomenon equally contingent, we never 
attain to the necessary Being ; in this sense the antithesis 
is true. But the laws of the understanding not being 
those of reality, it is possible fnat phenomena have, as the 
thesis affirms, a first real cause, provided that it only 
exists in the intelligible world, and that it only affects 
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plienoinena as an intelligible causality, that is to say on the 
condition that it acts on them without acting in time and 
in space, where they, seem to be, but where they really 
arc not. 


IV. 


OF THE IDEAL OF PUKE HEAHOX, 

The solution ol the antinomies has led us to consider 
the existence of the first cause, of the necessary Being, as 
possible. But at the same time it relegates this supreme 
Intelligible to the world of noumena, to that world of 
which we can affirai nothing, save its simple possibility. 
We judge from this that the Critique refuses all value to 
proofs of the existence of God. 

The idea of God is not in effect, according to Kant, 
anything but an ideal, of which the reality remains proble- 
matical, at least for the speculative reason. From the 
simple concepts we cannot conclude the reality of the 
object cpnceived; unless this object can at the same time 
be conceived by the understanding and perceived by ex- 
perience. The idea par excellence, the idea of ideas, that of 
the perfect Being is evidently above all possible experi- 
ence ; bow then can I have an intuition of its object ? 
And without intuition, how know if it has an object ? In 
this doubt, I am reduced to affirni simply that it is the 
necessar}’- form of my thought. 

Besides, even if this Ideal should have no reality be- 
yond my thought it wmiild not for all that be useless. ^'Hu- 
man reason contains these ideals, which in truth have no 
creative virtue like those of Plato, but which have never- 
theless a practical virtue and serve as foundation to the 
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possibility of certain actions (to the possibility of moral 
actions).” Such is the imc man of the Stoics. He only • 
exists in thought ; but he is in perfect agreement with the 
idea of perfect human wnsdom : it is by comparing our 
actions with this type that we judge them. Such ideals 
give an indispensible unity of measurement to reason 
which has need of the concept of that which is perfect, in 
order to appreciate the degree and the defect of imperfec- 
tion.” The language of Kant is here absolutely the same 
as that Descartes ; the idea of the imperfect supposes that 
of the perfect Being. But far from concluding from the 
necessity of this idea to its objectivity, or of asking whence 
it came into our mind, Kant always seeks the ultimate 
explanation in the nature of mind itself. At least, if Kant 
declares it impossible to establish, by speculative metaphy- 
sics, the reality of this Ideal of perfection, he has admira- 
bly shown how to determine the essence. The essence of 
the Ideal ot God is to possess all possible attributes. 
Consequently nothing can exist which does not possess 
some one of the attributes of God, in a certain measure. 
But ill saying that God possess all possible attributes we 
rightly refuse to Him a crowd of attributes purely nega- 
tive, which would do nothing but limit His perfection. 
Without this notion of the ideal, wdiich includes ^the 
w'hole provision of possibilities,' we can never affinii of a 
thing whether it is possible or not ; in other terms we 
think nothing without comparing what we think with 
the ideal of God, just as we cannot conceive extended 
things without conceiving space. The idea of God is so 
to say the locus of attributes, and consequently the locus 
of all the conceptions of our mind. He wiio does not 
conceive God, does not conceive at all 
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In conceiving God as the plenitude of being, we con- 
ceive Him at the same time as a simple Being, a per- 
sonality. In fact if this totality of perfections were 
divided among many beings none would be perfect, and a 
number of imperfect beings could not constitute Perfection 
by their union. Moreover God is simple, for if he were 
composed of parts he would find, in the existence of each 
of these parts, the condition of His possibility, which is 
contradictory, since He is himself the condition of all 
possibility. He is not then the sum of all beings nor the 
sum of qualities, divided amongst them, as pantheism 
supposes. He is all that they are, but He is not these 
beings ; for the attributes which are united in Him, and 
which exist in Him in infinite degree, are divided between 
possible beings, and none of them participates in those 
attributes except very imperfectly. One of these attri- 
butes may be denied of one thing, another may be denied 
of some other thing ; and it is for this reason, as we have 
seen above, that the idea of the totality of possibles 
corresponds to the disjunctive judgment. Finally, if the 
attributes of things are derived from this totality of possi- 
ble perfections, they are not derived thence by division, 
but so to say by imitation, by a kind of imperfect 
assimilation. 

Nevertheless it is not necessary that this perfect be- 
ing, foundation of the possibility of things, should be real, 
in order that things which are derived from it should exist. 
It is enough if it is thought as ideal ; for a perfectly ideal 
being contains as much perlection as a perfectly real being. 

The real contains nothing more than the simply possible. 
One hundred real crowns contain absolutely no more than 
a hundred possible crowns.” Thus nothing proves that 
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God is Other than a simple conception of the mind. From 
whence then comes the invincible instinct of reason to 
affirm not only His idea, but also His existence ? Because 
reason experiences the need of resting in the regression of 
the conditioned to an unconditioned; and not being able to 
find this supreme condition, this necessity, in imperfect 
beings, it assumes it to Qxht somewhere, and consequently 
places it in a perfect being. The conclusion seems logical 
and would be so in effect, if the series of the conditioned 
were real ; but we have seen that phenomena exist only 
in our thought, and consequently their condition has not 
perhaps more reality than they have themselves ; it is 
possible that it only exists in thought. From a series we 
may conclude to a first link ; but if all the links only exist 
in an ideal state it would be the same with the first link. 
Thus all that can he said of God is that his idea is the con- 
dition of all thought, and not that his existence is the 
condition of things. 

This subjective necessity of thinking God implies his 
existence so little, that philosophers, as our common sense 
also, have always felt the need of demonstrating it. All 
demonstrations which have been attempted may be 
brought under three. Either we start from experience to 
rise to God, or we start from the simple concept of His 
essence. If we start from the simple concept, and if from 
the idea attempt to deduce his existence we employ the 
ontological argument. If we start from an indeterminate 
experience, that is to say from the existence of certain 
things (from the existence of the world) in order to con- 
clude the reality of a first cause we have the cosmological 
argument, a contingentia mtiiidL Finally if we start from 
a determined existence, that is to say from qualities and 
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from the harmony of the world, in order to infer thence 
the existence of an intelligence which has produced thir^ 
harmony, we have the physico-theological proof, or proof 
of final causes. All these proofs, Kant says, are insufficient ; 
and they must be so, as in employing them reason leaves 
the domain of possible experience, outside of which, 
according to the doctrine of the Critique our concepts are 
without value. 

The ontological proof is the one that Kant discusses 
the first ; for the two others, he says, depend on it and 
persuppose it. 

Saint Anselm thought that he could conclude from 
the idea of the perfect to its existence ; in fact, says he, a 
being to which existence is wanting, is wanting in some 
thing ; consequently it would not be perfect ; and tlius 
there is a veritable contradiction in the terms when he 
says The perfect being does not exist/ Kant sustains that 
this proposition is not contradictory. In fact a negative 
proposition is only contradictory, if the affirmative pro- 
position is analytic ; now the judgment The perfect being 
exists' is synthetic^ since the predicate existence is not 
comprised in the subject perfection. Besides even if the 
argument could be reduced to an analytic judgment the 
existence of God would not even then be proved. 

' The proposition ^ a triangle has three sides ' is analytic 
and yet it does not follow that a triangle exists, but only, 
if it exists, it has three angles. It is only a hypothetical 
affirmative ; cause the subject triangle to disappear, and 
the attribute (the three angles) would equally disappear. 
In the same way ifthere is a perfect being, it exists ; but 
suppress the subject perfect being and the attribute exist- 
ence would ^ disappear. The argument then simply 
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amounts to saying that God exists if He exists. But can it 
be said that these are absolutely necessary subjects, subjects 
which it is impossible to suppress even by hypothesis, 
and that God is one of these subjects ? But this is pre- 
cisely to assume that ^which is in question ; the necessity 
of the existence of God. It is alleged that the suppression 
of the hypothesis of a perfect being is contradictory ; but 
a condition is nevertheless added, that is, that such a 
being is possible, (see Liebnitz). Now do we know if 
it is possible ? Logically yes, for its conception does not 
imply contradiction. But does logical possibility, that is 
the possibility of thought, imply the possibility of 
existence ? 

We cannot then succeed in proving the existence of 
God a priori ; for experience alone permits us to add, by 
synthetic judgment, the attribute existence to the concept 
of an object. It is for this reason that philosophers have 
called experience to the aid of their demonstrations, and 
have attempted to rise from the sensible world' to its 
cause, by the cosmological proof and by the proof of 
final causes. Lost labour ; for , in starting from the finite 
I cannot arrive at the infinite, without filling the interval 
■with the a priori proof, the weakness of which we have 
already seen. The cosmological proof may be thus enun- 
ciated ^ if anything exists, an absolutely necessary being 
must exist ; but something does exist, therefore there is a 
necessary being and this being is perfect' This argument, 
although it seems to differ from the first by resting on 
experience, is at bottom only ‘The first, which changes 
dress and voice in order to pass for the second." In fact 
experience serves, it is true, to raise us to a necessary 
being, the condition of contingent realities ; but it does 

Li 
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not demonstrate that this necessary being is perfect ; to 
pass from the concept of necessity to that of perfection 
we must precisely affirm a priori the identity of these 
two concepts, which is to return to the ontological proof 
already condemned. Besides to rise from contingent 
realities to the reality of a necessary being we must have 
recourse to the principle of causality and this principle, 
as we have seen in the analytic, has no significance except 
in the sensible world. Applied to God who is not an 
object of possible experience it is without objective value. 
How then are we to know if the world has really a 
cause ? 

At least, does the proof from final causes, the most 
ancient of all, the proof, as we call it, of the human race, 
does this proof, find favour in the eyes of Kant ? Is it also 
a sophism to conclude from the harmony of the world to 
an intelligent cause ? Yes, answers the Critique, because 
^^this is to reason with regard to the productions of nature 
by analogy with the productions of human art.” Thus I 
may conclude from the watch to the watchmaker, because 
watch and watch-maker belong to the sensible world; but 
if I may conclude from nature to God which is not an ob- 
ject of experience, I reason transcedentally and therefore 
my reasoning has no value. Besides, the order of the 
world would prove more or less a very powerful architect ; 
to conclude from His power and His causality to His 
perfection is again to return to the ontological proof. 
^This proof” adds Kant ^‘from final causes always merits 
respect. It vivifies the study of nature and conducts us 
to points of view which our observation would not have 
discovered of itself/’ We already feel beforehand the 
importance that the Critique of Judgment will attribute 
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to the teleological argument, though contesting at the 
same time its objective value. 

Confronted by the insufficiency which Kant claims 
that he has exposed in all these proofs, he definitely for- 
mulates the conclusion to which the whole dialectic has 
been tending that “ all speculative research of reason with 
regard to theology is of no value as far as the essential 
nature of this science is concerned, and consequently, if 
the moral laws are not established as principles, in order 
that they may be used as guides, a natural theology is 
impossible.” Is this to say that speculative proofs are on 
this account useless ? No, for if, in themselves they are 
without value, they prepare us for the moral proof. With- 
out demonstrating what God is, they teach us what He is, 
and what attributes He must possess if He exists. Thus, 
when His existence will be later demonstrated by the 
moral proof, we shall know beforehand that this perfect 
being must be the first cause, intelligent cause, sovereign 
providence. In this way we shall avoid mixing with our 
idea of Him anything unworthy of Him ; we shall escape 
at the same time from anthropomorphism, which lowers 
Him, and from deism which denies His personality. 

V 

APrEISDIX TO THE TKAXSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC, 

(of the kegulative use of tee ideas of pure reason.) 

Besides the advantage of preparing us for the moral 
proof, the conception of the ideal, and in general all the 
absolute ideas, have also a very real utility. And how can 
it be otherwise ? For, all our faculties ought to have a 
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raison d ' eirc ; they should be appropriate to some end. 
This utility of the conception of the absolute consists 
primarily in this that the mind not being able to find an 
end to its investigations in any contingent cause, is led to 
push its investigations deeper and deeper into nature. 
Besides the ideas have the effect of giving unity to the con- 
cepts of the understanding, as the concepts give unity to 
the experimental sciences. Their employment is not con- 
stitutive, (that is they do not constitute the knowledge of 
an object) but regulative, that is they guide the mind to a 
certain goal. This goal is the conception of science as one, 
as the conception of a relation between our diverse cogni- 
tions, which represents all things that we know as derived 
from a single principle. We are disposed to seek by its 
means the bonds which bind our knowledge together. We 
s3'stematise our conceptions by forging a chain which unites 
all together ; we form a science of their relations. This 
bond which we establish betw^een them may indeed be no 
more than an imaginary tie ; but imaginary or not, it is 
the condition of the unity of our knowledge. Suppose 
many lines converging to a point situated beyond our 
horizon ; this point does not perhaps exist, for we cannot 
know if the lines are prolonged beyond the limits of our 
vision ; but in thought we conceive this imaginary focus, 
and thus these separated lines become for us parts of the 
same system of lines. This imaginary focus is the idea ; 
these lines are our conceptions referred by thought to the 
idea, to the absolute, as the common origin of all that is ; 
they, form as it were branches of the same tree ; sciences 
b.ecome science. ^ . 

' There would be no science , of nature if we did not 
conceive it:as formed on a single plan, of which the parts 
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are related one to the other. Now, the idea of a first single 
cause implies precisely this conception of a single harmoni- 
ous plan. Hence the need of seeking unity under the 
variety of things, to group them into species, in genera, in 
classes ; to represent different genera as bound together by 
insensible transitions and, in a word, to conceive continuity 
of forms in nature. This law of continuity, however, does 
not exist except in our thought ; it is not in nature, as 
Leibnitz thought ; for, if the continuity were real there 
must be two juxtaposed species, not only many interme- 
diaries, but an infinity of intermediaries. 

In thus giving unity to our concepts the idea plays an 
analogous role to that which the schema fills in sensible 
knowledge. We have seen in the analytic, that the schema 
is not a determinate image, but the representation of a 
general procedure, of a method for representing diversity 
under unity. In the same way the idea is not a concept, 
but is the representation of a general method for bringing 
the diversity of concepts under unity. ''It is a rule, a 
principle of the systematic unity of every intellectual act." 
Thus the idea of a simple substance is the schema 
of ‘psychologic knowledge; that is, in representing to 
myself this unity of substance I give a rule, a direction to 
the study of the phenomena of the ego. I extend my 
investigations in the search for mutual relations which 
unite these phenomena ; I force myself to refer them to a 
small number of general faculties, and these to a funda- 
mental faculty, the activity of the ego. The idea of nature 
conceived as a single object, is the schema of the know- 
ledge of the world ; for this conception gives me a general 
method, a conducting thread in the search for the 
relation existing between natural laws, for referring 
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particular laws to others still more general, derived 
causes to anterior causes, and these to still more 
distant ones. Otherwise I would only know isolated facts, 
isolated laws. Finally the idea of a directing Intelligence 
is the schema which directs us in the study of organised 
beings, for it is in starting from the notion of an end, of 
a goal, that we are led to seek for the function of the 
organs. 

But if we forget that these ideas are only regulative 
principles ; if we transform them into constitutive principles 
(that is if we attribute an object to them), -then in place of 
stimulating our investigations, the conception of the abso- 
lute would only increase the torpor of our minds. In fact 
if we believe that we have arrived at the end of our re- 
searches by the discovery of the first cause of things, we 
shall have no more ardour nor curiosity to fathom second- 
ary causes. 

Nevertheless if we ought not to regard the existence of 
the soul and of God as explanation of nature (at least as 
explanations which dispense us from seeking for others) it 
is impossible at the same time to allege reasons for not 
admitting these immaterial realities ; for they have in them 
after all nothing contradictory. It is not the same with 
the idea of nature, since it involves antinomies, from which 
W’'e cannot free ourselves without denying its phenomenal 
realities. 

Thus the transcendental dialectic concludes, r. That 
it is equally impossible to prove or deny the existence of 
the soul and of God, 2. That the utility of these ideas 
les m their use as regulative principles of our knowledge, 
3. That there is a presumption in favour of the objectivity 
of these ideas (for there is more probability in favour of the 
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rectitude of my reason than of its falsity). This presump- 
tion is afterwards turned into certainty in the Methodology, 
which contains as it were an anticipated resume of the 
Critique of Practical Reason. 



CHAPTER IV. 


ANALYSIS OF THE METHODOLOGY OE PURE REASON. 

I. Discipline o£ Pure Reason.— Impossibility o£ demonstra- 
tion in philosophy— Of the polemical use of Reason — Absence of 
all criterion, not only of the truth, but even, of possibility. 

II. Canon of Pure Reason— Objectivity of the idea of the 
Good— The idea of the good supposes the existence of God and 
immortality of the soul. 

III. Architectonic of Pure Reason, or classification of philo- 
sophic sciences. 

IV. History of Pure Reason. 

Scepticism is ordinarily either triumphant or in despair ; 
triumphant as that of the Pyrrhonians or of Montaigne, for 
whom the creeds of the human race are enemies, the ruin 
of which should be regarded with pleasure ; despairing, as 
that of those noble souls who would believe, and still love 
the creeds, in which they no longer believe. The scepticism of 
Kant has neither of these two characters. Without hatred 
of the dogmatism which he combats, without regret for 
the truth which he regards as inaccessible for our reason, his 
Critique is cold and calm as a methematical demonstration; 
and it is in logical distinctions that he bases the faith of 
humanity. But we know beforehand that the secret of his 
calm is not indifference; it is the certainty that he will find 
another way to truth, a knowledge of which he refuses to 
the speculative reason. His scepticism only extends to 
processes of thought, which he regards as vicious and for 
which he wishes to substitute new ones. 
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Is it true that practical reason is so distinct from spe- 
culative reason that the ruin of the one will not cause the 
ruin of the other? This is a question we shall discuss 
later. But let us however note this robust faith in the 
moral verities in a mind so critical; in a logician who has 
enlisted his full force and used every possible means to cast 
doubt on things, that are most evident and whose doubt 
yet stops, full of respect before the majestic and divine light 
of the moral law. 

Although the moral proof of the existence of God and 
of the immortality of the soul is the principle subject of the 
methodology, the plan is drawn on a larger scale. Kant 
proposes to examine in general the rules which should 
govern the reason in the examination of the questions 
which it can set to itself. We know beforehand that these 
rules will be purely restrictive in the examination of spe- 
culative questions, and positive in the examination of 
moral questions. The whole of the restrictive rules 
applicable to speculative problems constitutes the Discip- 
line of Pure Reason. The whole of the positive rules 
applicable to moral questions is the cannon of Pure 
Reason, To these, the principle parts of the Methodology, 
Kant adds two others, the Architectonic of Pure Reason 
(or classification of philosophic sciences), and the History 
of Pure Reason that is to say the history of the different “ 
metaphysical systems. 

I 

DISCIPLINE OF PUKE REASON. 

Knowledge by means of the ideas has already been 
demonstrated to be impossible, because it has no matter ; 
methodology has only to occupy itself with the form^ that 

14 
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is to say the processes which reason employs in the field 
of speculation. How do we reason ? And hare we the 
right to reason on things which transcend experience ? 
The analytic has already replied in the negative ; thef^ls- 
nevertheless an exception; for in mathematics the legiti- 
macy of reasoning is not doubtful. If then mathematics 
can present conclusive demonstrations; even when passing 
beyond the limits of experienQe; why can not philosophy 
do the same in its turn ? This difference arises from the 
fact that in mathematics our concepts are applied to 
intuitions; not it is true to sensible intuitions; but to the 
pure intuition of space and of time: on the contrary, 
beyond mathematics the concepts of reason are empty ot 
pure intuitions; as well as of sensible intuitions; conse- 
quently every synthetic judgment a priori is impossible in 
philosophy, (except indeed those that experience supposes 
as we have seen in the analytic). 

Besides, in order to reason definitions, axioms and 
demonstrations are required. Now re?hson cannot apply 
this method except in mathematics.- How comes it then 
that the geometrician can define a concept ? It is that he 
constructs it ; in reality he does not define the triangle, 
but the procedure of his own mind constructing the triangle. 
Now, as he has a perfect consciousness of this procedure, 
and as there is nothing more in the figure than he has 
placed there in constructing it, he can define this figure by 
all its characteristics. Its definition is complete, it is 
perfect. But there is nothing similar in philosophy. We 
do not know all that the concept includes, and consequently 
every definition we would make of it must be incomplete 
we are so conscious of this that we are obliged to explain 
otif halting and vague definitions of substance, of cause, 
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even of justice by examples ; and as soon as we have 
recourse to examples, to applications we no longer define 
a priori There is the same impossibility of axioms. An 
axiom is a synthetic judgment a priori, and consequently 
supposes a pure intuition of time and of space, which 
amounts to saying that there are no axioms except in mathe- 
matics. Without axioms and without definitions, it is clear, 
that there can be no demonstration. Thus the dogmatic use 
of pure reason is void in philosophy. Metaphysic has no 
mathematic (demonstrated propositions) but dogmas only, 
that is to say, synthetic propositions by concepts, and 
without intuitions, which have no apodictic value (demons- 
trative). 

Nevertheless, these dogmas have a regulative value in 
the polemical use of reason. For they can be opposed 
with an equal show of probability to the contrary asser- 
tions. We cannot demostrate God, but we can demonstrate 
that atheism and pantheism cannot be proved. Is this to. 
say then that God, immortality, are hypotheses of which 
speculative reason can at least affirm the possibility ? No, 
for we only know that these hypotheses are logically possi- 
ble, possible to conceive; but logical possibility does 
not imply real possibility, although logical impossibility 
implies real impossibility. Thus it is equally impossible to 
prove that God is possible, as to prove that He is impossible^ 
To this is reduced the single affirmation that we are permit- 
ted to make with regard to the hypotheses of Pure Reasons. 
Again these hypotheses would have some value as expla- 
nations of facts, if they explained them all without the 
help of subsidiary hypotheses., But it is not so. God 
explains indeed the order and the harmony of the world ; 
but to explain the disorder, the moral evil, we must have 
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recourse to new hypotheses. The unity of the soul 
explains indeed unity of thought, but gives no reason for 
the union of soul and body. Then of what good are 
hypotheses which explain only a part of the facts ? There 
appears at least one ca^e when the truth of a hypothesis 
can be affirmed— that is, when the contradictory hypothe- 
sis is absurd. But, says Kant, this is also an illusion ; for, 
except in geometry, the contradictory proposition can be 
equally true, or equally false. We have seen examples in 
the antinomies. Thus the absurdity of an hypothesis 
does not entail the truth of the contradictory hypothesis. 
If it is otherwise in geometry, it is because this science 
only deals with relations of our thought with itself. , Every- 
where else the apagogic proof (or proof by absurdity) is 
contestable. 

To resume, the discipline of Pure Reason comes to 
the conclusion, that by speculative reason we can neither 
affirm the reality nor the possibility of anything. This is 
to pass beyond the conditions of ordinary scepticism ; for 
scepticism still says ^ perhaps but is not the Critique still 
more ladical since it does not authorise us even to say that 
a thing may be ? We touch here the bottom of the abyss; 
the moment has come when we may rise from it to the 
light of the moral proof, which Kant proceeds to expose in 
the canon of Pure Reason, 


II 

CiXOX OF PURE REASOX, 

If,, from the first line of the Critique and in the whole 
course of the work, Kant has not made us suspect the 
change which is about to take place here, the . reader, in 
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finding himself suddenly transported from the complete 
darkness of scepticism to the light of the most sublime 
truths, will be struck with an astonishment comparable to 
that of the prisoner in the cavern of Plato, when he passed 
from a world of shadows to the bright light of day and a 
world of realities. 

The moral proof which 'we are about to enter on, is, as 
simple as it is luminous. It is in a few words, by a small 
number of deductions that Kant is about to reestablish the 
certainty which he has long and laboriously shaken. If 
this proof is not the only conclusive proof, as the Critique 
affirms, it is at least so solid that it is sufficient in itself ; 
and we would willingly resign ourselves with Kant to the 
sacrifice of all the others, if it were possible to accept 
scepticism, and if the ruin of speculative arguments did not 
bring with it, as a necessary consequence, the ruin of the 
practical reason itself. 

The irresistable tendency of reason towards the infinite 
is a fact ; this fact, Kant has affirmed better than any one, 
in showing us the ever renewed efforts of our thought to 
attain transcendental truth, in order to escape from the 
narrow bounds of experience, where reason cannot rest. 
Now, this tendency would be a fact without object, and 
nature would be mocking us, in imposing it on us, if there 
were no way possible for our, knowledge to cross the limits 
of the sensible world. Since wx cannot succeed here by 
speculative reason, we must do so by practical reason, 
^^For otherwise to what cause could we attribute the 
desire, ydiich we cannot suppress, to get a firm footing 
somewhere beyond experience ? Reason has a presenti- 
ment of things which are a matter of great interest to it ; 
it enters on the road of speculation in order to approach 
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these objects more close!}', but they fly before it. Un- 
doubtedly there is room to hope for more success on the 
only road which is left it to pursue, that of practical use." 

^U'\.ll that is possible for liberty is practicable." Now 
it is certain that there are practical things, that is to say 
there are things that can and must be done. Heme man 
is free, 

L may make use of my liberty to endeavour to attain 
happiness ; this is an empirical end ; this is recommended 
by my senses. But I also conceive a rational end ; it 
consists in seeking the means, not of being happy, but of 
rendering myself worthy of being so. This end is obliga- 
tory, unconditmed (for I can renounce happiness but not 
virtue); and yet this unconditioned, this noumenon, which 
I call the moral law “ can and ought to have an influence 
on the sensible," since it ought to determine my acts, 
which belong to the world of phenomena. The abyss is 
then filled up between the intelligible world and the sensi- 
ble world. I feel the real presence of the Good in feeling 
duty, in subjecting myself to the command which it 
imposes on me ; how then can I doubt its objective reality ? 

But if the Good exists, there must be perfect accord 
between virtue and happiness ; for an eternal discord bet- 
ween these two things would be absolute disorder, an 
absolute negation of the good. Now this accord does not 
exist in this life, therefore, there must, be another life. 

Moreover this accord cannot be realised save by a 
power infinitely -perfect ^ which ordains according to moral 
laws,' and once the existence of this power is proved, I 
must recognise it also as cause of the world. Consequently 
God and a life to come are two suppositions inseparable 
from the obligation which reason imposes on us* 
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This moral theology has, over the speculative theology, 
tlie advantage of substituting a proof for an hypothesis, 
but also of better determining the attributes of God. The 
argument from final causes raises the thought to an intelli- 
gent cause of the world ; but it does not prove that this 
cause is single and all powerful, On the contrary the 
moral proof demonstrates an all-powerful beiag ; for it 
must know everything in order to appreciate the value of 
all human acts, and be able to do everything, in order to 
recompense them at their exact value. It demonstrates a 
single God. In fact “ how should we find, in different 
wnlls, a perfect unity of intentions and ends, —a cause 
capable of producing effects always in accord with the 
moral law ? 

Once God is recognised as the author of the harmony 
of the moral world, or as Leibnitz says, of the world of 
grace, how is it possible not to recognise him as the author 
of the world of nature ? How can the harmony of the 
universe be anything else but the effect of his wisdom, of 
his goodness and of his power ? Everything then has an 
end in nature. The speculative reason has need of this 
maxim as a regulative principle ; but it has now become a 
demonstrated truth. There is certainly in the world, a 
system of ends,, subordinated one to another and all 
subordinated to a superior end, to the possibility of the 
terrestrial existence of a being called to practise the mora} 
law. In this way physics is allied with theology; the 
world of nature and the world of grace are tnade comple* 
mentary; the two find their unity in a supreme design, and 
the consideration of this unity gives us a clue to our 
researches into nature, as it at the same time sanctifies 
them. 



III. 


ARCHITECTONIC OV PURE REASON. 

Now that we have succeeded in discovering the bond 
which unites all our conceptions, it is possible to think of 
referring them to a single science, of which each science 
would be but a branch. It is this mutual subordination of 
the sciences that Kant endeavours to sketch in the archi- 
tectonic of pure Reason. 

The common source of all our conceptions is reason. 
The common goal of all things is in the supreme end 
of reason. The primitive fundamental science is then the 
science of reason or philosophy. This primitive science 
gives unity to all our knowledge, in considering it from the 
point of view of ends, and as diverse parts of the plan con- 
ceived in the divine intelligence. 

To consider things from the point of view of ends is 
to assip them laws. We only know two objects, nature 
and liberty ; science will embrace then the study of physi- 
cal laws and the study of moral laws. The first are the 
order which is ; the second are the order which ought to 
be. The study of physics, from the point of view of laws, of 
their unity, of their end, is a philosophical science; it 
should be called metaphysic of nature. The study of 
moral laws is the metaphysic of morals, of manners. Such 
is the most general division of science. 

The metaphysic of nature is subdivided in its turn into 
transcendental philosophy and into rational physiology 
(physics). The first studies the laws of the thinking sub- 
ject ; the second reasons on objects. But since certain 
objects belong to the domain of experience and others are 
only thought by reason, rational physiology is ^gain 
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divided into immanent physiolog}’’ and transcendental 
physiology. Immanent physiology considers objects of 
experience (the sensible world, soul) and comprehends 
rational physics, rational psychology. These sciences, 
however, treat only of what we know a priori of 
these sensible objects. (Kant has frequently designated 
them in the course of his work pure physics and pure 
psychology). Transcendental physiology is divided in 
its turn into cosmology and theology; the first treats 
nature considered as real being, as transcendental subs- 
tratum of phenomena, the second seeks the first cause of 
the world. 

Thus grouped all these sciences are as branches of the 
tree of human reason; but with the eS:ception of the meta- 
physic of morals, they are confined to the knowledge of 
the simple concepts of objects and not of real objects. 
However, this science of reason, or metaphysic, if it con- 
tains no real knowledge, is the rule of the human mind 
which aids and directs it in all the other sciences, which 
it reduces to unity. It serves as the foundation of the 
possibility of certain sciences and of the employment 
of air 


VI, 

HISTORY OF PURE REASON, 

It is from not understanding this role of metaphysic 
that in all times philosophers have been divided into two 
schools ; the one set, Epicureans, have denied this science, 
and have not admitted any other ideas than those wdiich 
come from the senses; these are the sensualists; the* 

U 
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other sect; with Plato, have believed that the ideas con- 
ceived by reason have a real object, and have taken meta- 
physic for the science of being, whilst in truth, it is only 
the science of the forms of reason ; these are the intellec- 
tiialists. Among the intellectualists we may distinguish 
the noologists, who have referred suprasensible notions to 
the reason (to an a priori faculty) and the empiricists 
(Aristotle, Locke) who, by a strange inconsequence derive 
notions from the senses, whilst recognising that they trans- 
cend the senses. Epicurus was more logical. What more 
contradictory than the claim to prove the existence of God 
and immortality of the soul, if all our ideas come from ex- 
perience. 

In the same way as there have been in all times two 
schools, one which does not know how to employ, the 
other which employs and abuses metaphysic, there have 
been also two methods, the naturalistic method and the 
scientific method. The first relies essentially on vulgar 
common sense ; it is a true misology. Its device is, 

Quad sapio, satis est mihi ; non ego euro 
A Esse quod arcesilas aerumnosique Salones. 

The scientific method (the one which does not design to re- 
flect and probe) is sometimes dogmatic (Wolf), sometimes 
sceptical (Hume), Between these two extremes there is 
a way open, this is the critical method. This is a path 
newly discovered which should now be converted into a 
royal highway. Perhaps on this path we shall bring 
to a successful conclusion the entepiise vainly attempted 
for over twenty centuries ^*to completely satisfy human 
reason in a matter, with which it has constantly occupied 
itself, ^ hitherto with ardour, , but also always without 
result/' 
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RESUME OF THE CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. 

Let us now endeavour to resume tlie conclusions of 
this vast system, which claims relationship both with 
spiritualism and scepticism, and which in spite of the con- 
tradictions, which such an enterprise must entail, remains 
the most original attempt which has been ever made to 
conciliate and bring all doctrines to a focus, and to pro- 
duce a perpetual state of peace between philosophers. In 
order better to determine the part which Kant has in 
each system of philosoph}'-, we will enunciate separately, al- 
though he has continually mixed them in the course of the 
discussion, first the dogmatic conclusions, touching the’ 
existence of a faculty of supersensible thought ; second, the 
sceptical conclusions touching the impossibility of knowing 
by speculative reason, if the supersensible ideas have .an 
object; third, the moral conclusions touching the possibility 
of arriving at a knowledge of this supersensible object by 
practical reason. 


1 . DOGMATIC CONCLUSIONS. 

From the first lines of the introduction Kant under- 
mines the foundations of sensualism. Our knowledge com- 
mences no doubt with experience, but it does not all 
proceed from experience. Even the knowledge which 
comes to us from experience is a composition of impressions, 
which we receive in perception and of ideas which our 
faculty of knowing produces of itself. These ideas which 
come from our faculty of knowing, and not from experience, 
are those which have an absolute and universal character; 
for experience neyer furnishes us with judgments, strictly 
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universal. How is it possible that we can derive from ex- 
perience mathematical truths, or the principle of causality ? 
These principles being of a universal and absolute neces- 
sity, it is vain as Hume did to attempt to explain them by 
a customary association of perceptions ; in fact, such an 
association of ideas, in order to be customary, would not 
be less contingent. There is more — far from our being 
able to attribute necessary judgments to experience, ex- 
perience itself is not possible except by the knowledge 
that we ha\'e a priori of the necessary truths (for example 
the principle of causality, the idea of space). 

The a priori notions are reduced by Kant to three 
classes : rst. pure intuitions ; 2nd. pure concepts or cate- 
gories ; 3rd. absolute ideas. 

Pure intuitions are representations that the mind 
makes of space and of time ; without these representa- 
tions no experience is possible, - They are the forms of 
sensibility> They are irremoveable, whilst the matter 
which is subject to them may vary to infinity. 

Besides the pure intuitions wdiich render perceptions 
possible the mind conceives of relations between . these 
perceptions. These relations are the concepts or cate- 
gories ; their function is to ordinate many representations 
and to make a common representation from them. We 
cannot refer the origin of these concepts to experience ; 
for experience is only applicable to particular objects ; on 
the contrary the concepts are applicable to all objects in- 
discriminately. Thus, whatever may be the objects wdiich 
we perceive, we can affirm nothing of them, save from one 
bf the following points of view ; quantity, quality, rela- 
tion, modality. This form of thought remains immoveable, 
however varied maybe the objects given by sensation. 
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This is not yet all Besides the intuitions and the con- 
cepts a priori man has certain absolute ideas ; such are the 
ideas of an immaterial soul, of a perfect Being. If the 
concepts are as we have seen, the condition of all thought, 
these ideas are in their turn the condition of the concepts. 
In fact every concept expresses a relation ; and every re- 
lation, because it expresses that which is relative, supposes 
the absolute. Without the idea of absolute unity, such as 
the unity of the ego, the concept of quantity is impossi- 
ble ; without the idea of perfection, what sense can be 
attached to the concept of quality? Every judgment 
under relation (causality, reciprocity) is inseparably united 
with the idea of a first cause, of a free cause. Finally, the 
concepts of modality (that is to say of possibility, exis- 
tence and necessity) imply, as the origin of the series of 
possible beings, the reality of a necessary Being. Such are 
the tramcendental ideas \ and as every act of thought 
implies them it is rigorously true to say that every proposi- 
tion, every judgment, even every perception supposes the 
idea of the infinite, the idea of God, A judgment which 
should not suppose God would not be made after the laws 
of reason. 


2. SCEPTICAL CONCLUSIONS. 

But is this faculty which I call my reason trust- 
worthy ? What proves to me that its judgments conform to 
the truth, to the reality of things ? I have the right to 
doubt it, says Kant, and he gives the reasons which per- 
mit him to doubt it (as if he had forgotten that these 
reasons for doubting are furnished to him by the same 
faculty of thought, on the truth of which he casts doubt, 
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and that all reasoning against reason is without value, if 
the reason which manufactures is a mere faculty of error.) 

Tlie capital argument of scepticism of Kant is that all 
principles of reason, at least all those which serve to ex- 
tend our knowledge, are synthetic a priori. He sees here 
a motive to throw doubt on their value. Analytic judg- 
ments are legitimate, because they cannot be derived with- 
out contradiction ; synthetic judgments, where they are a 
posteriori, have there proof in experience. But how are 
we to accept judgments which are at the same time 
synthetic and a priori ? Kant tries to shew that they are 
not possible save by an intuition of time and of space. 
This statement is at least very arbitrary. To sustain 
it Kant will be forced to reduce our judgments on causality 
to expressions of a relation of time, to identify the notion 
of cause with that of succession ; this is to return to the 
doctrine of Hume, the adversary whom he so often succes- 
sively combats. Besides it results from this theory, that 
all synthetic judgments formed by reason on objects which 
are beyond time and space, for example, judgments formed 
on the existence of the soul, and of the infinite are illegiti- 
mate aifirmations. The intuitions and concepts of under- 
standing, such as the concepts of substance, of cause, are 
not legitimate except in their application to objects of expe- 
rience, and only serve to render experience possible. Here 
we have all our positive knowledge reduced to experience ; 
there is no doubt a great difference between this doctrine 
and that of the sensualists ; it is, that if we cannot after 
Kant, know, we can at least think immaterial objects, 
whilst waiting for the moral reason to prove their reality ; 
but so long as it cannot be proved that practical reason is 
independent of speculative reason, this open door to 
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permit of a return to dogmatism can hold out to us but a 
slight hope. With the speculative reason alone, following 
the Critique, we cannot rise above sensible knowledge. But 
what becomes, in its turn, of this sensible knowledge, in a 
system which reduces all objects of thought to the subjec- 
tive ideas of the thinking subject? We do not perceive 
objects as they are, but only as they appear to us ; we are 
ignorant of what noumena, that is, ’ things-in-themselves 
are ; the phenomenon alone is the object of our know- 
ledge. We perceive material beings in space and in time 
but they cannot be found there, because space and time 
are not. These objects are then nothing which comes 
within our knowledge, and their nature is inaccessible to 
our thought, obliged to judge everything through relations 
of time and space. This is a veritable nihilism, the for- 
mule of which may be reduced to this double defintion. 
What do we know ? That which is not. What is it that 
is ? That which we do not know. 

3 . MORAL CONCLUSION 

But, if all our ideas are without object, if I cannot know, 
with regard to the world which I perceive, that which is ; 
nor with regard to the Infinite which I think, if it really 
exists ; if space and time in which the world appears to 
me, if God himself are only subjective forms of my 
thought, there is nevertheless one idea of reason wdiich is 
safe against scepticism, and the objectivity of which I am 
not permitted to bring into doubt ; this is the idea of the 
Good. The Good cannot be a simple form of my thought, 
for it gives me orders; it is superior to me, because it im- 
poses a law on me; then there is an existence beyond me ; 
nor is it moreover a simple abstraction, for it acts on me, 
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it iri the cause of my acts, and aii abstraction does not act, 
cannot be the cause of anything. This reality of the Good 
supposes that of the absolute Good ; now, there is no abso- 
lute Good if a perfect agreement between virtue and happi- 
ness exists nowhere ; this agreement does not exist in this 
world ; there must then be another life ; there must 
besides exist a Being infinitely just and infinitely powerful 
to reward each according to his merit. In a word I cannot 
believe in the moral law without believing in God, and 
without hoping for immortality. 

Such is the definite conclusion of the Critique of Pure 
Reason, Here already the foundations of the moral sys- 
tem of Kant have been laid. But in order to completely 
know his doctrine the development must be sought in the 
Critique of Practical Reason, and we must add thereto, as 
an indispensable complement, the Foundations of the 
Metaphysic of Morals. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON. 

I. h'eface and Introduction, Aim of the work. Plan and 
division, 

II. Analiftic of Practical Reason. Principles of Practical 
Eeason. Object of Practical Eeason. Motives of Practical Eeason, 
Critical examination of the Analytic. 

HI. dialectic of Practical Reason. Of the concept of 
sovereign Good. Antinomy of Practical Reason. Of the existence 
of God and of the future life, as postulates of Practical Eeason. 

IV. Methodology of Practical Reason. Of the means of 
opening for Practical Eeason a way to the soul of man. 

V. Appendix. Analysis of the foundations of the meta- 
physic of morals. 


I 

PREFACE AND INTRODUCTION. 

To prove liberty, to escape from the antinomy pre- 
sented by this concept, when considered by Speculative 
Reason, is the problem which Kant sets himself ; and orxe 
this problem solved, all those which are of importance to 
human reason will be solved at the same time ; for, the 
concept of liberty, in as much as its reality is assumed by 
an apodictic (necessary) law of Practical Reason, forms the 
keystone of the whole edifice of Pure Reason, and all the 
other concepts (those of God and immortality) which, 

10 
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regarded as pure ideas, have no raimi d ' ctre in specula- 
tive reason, are boiiiul to this concept and receive, with it 
and by it, the objective consistency and reality which it 
wanted before." 

As it is always the cognition of Pure Reason which 
serves as a principle for practical use, the general division 
of the Critique of Practical Reason will conform to that of 
the Critique of Speculative Reason, (i). The Analytic 
with the principles of Reason or the idea of the Good ; 
(2). The Dialectic treats of this concept when raised to the 
absolute, that is to say of the notion of the sovereign 
Good; (3). T\\q Methodology aims at seeking the en- 
semble of means to be employed in order to open for the 
laws of pure practical reason a way into the soul of man." 
In the Analytic Kant concludes from the objectivity of the 
Good to the objective reality of free will. In the Dialec- 
tic he concludes from the objective concept of the sovereign 
Good to the existence of God and immortality of the soul 

II 

ANALYTIC OF PKACTICAL KEASON, 

The Analytic deals with (i) the principles (2) the 
objects (3) the motives of Practical Reason. 

What is a principle of Practical Reason ? If my will is 
detennined by a rule which is only valid for me, this rule 
is a simple maxim ; if it is valid for the will of every rea- 
sonable and free being, this rule is a principle. Thus, the 
rule which I make for myself of not bearing with impunity 
any offence has not universal validity ; it is subjective ; it 
is only a maxim. In fact reason tells me clearly that this 
rule is necessary for the attainment of an end (for example, 
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the satisfaction of my self-love); but I am capable of not 
wishing this end ; the necessity o this rule is then subordi- 
nate to a condition ; it is a conditional or hypothetical 
imperative. Besides we cannot, without contradiction, 
make of this maxim of vengeance a imiversal rule for the 
will of every reasonable being. Let us consider, on the 
contrary, the rule of never lying ; reason not only imposes 
on me this rule as necessary condition for the ailainmeni of 
an end \ it impresses it on me imthont condition^ in every 
case, whatever may happen ; it is an 2tnconditioned command, 
a principle, a categorical imperative, 

A maxim which is not applicable to every reasonable 
will, which is subordinated to our desires, cannot be known 
a priori ; (in fact experience alone teaches if such or such 
a thing causes me pleasure). Consequently, the investiga- 
tion of these empirical rules cannot be the object of Piire 
Practical Reason. Pure Reason can only determine a-rule 
a priori, a formal rule, that is to say, essential to the 
nature of every reasonable and free being. No doubt the 
wall of the reasonable being is itself a faculty of desire ; 
but it is a faculty of superior desire, because the idea of the 
universal Good can alone determine it, whilst the faculty 
of inferior desire is only determined by empirical motive, 
by the idea of happiness. ■ It is astonishing that certain 
minds, otherwise subtle have only been able to distinguish 
the faculty of superior desire from the faculty of the inferior 
desire by a purely accidental characteristic. For them, 
one consists in the search for pleasures of sense, the other 
in the search foT intellectual pleasures. But intellectual 
pleasure, however -pure it may be, is still (|ily an empirical 
motive. To assert that the pleasures of mind are motives 
different from the motives of sense - is to act like those 
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ignorant persons, who desirous of being thought metaphy- 
siciaiis, so subtlise matter as to make themselves giddy, so 
to say, and believe that they thus get the idea of a spin- 
tual being which yet has extension. If we admit, with 
Epicurus, that virtue only determines will by the pleasure 
it promises, we have no right to blame him^ forthwith for 
hawng regarded this pleasure as precisely similar to that 
of sense.” “ The principle of personal happiness, whatever 
use is there made of the understanding and of reason, can 
contain no other principles of determination for the wdl, 
save those which are peculiar to the faculty of inferior 
desire ; consequently, either there is no faculty of superior 
desire, or pure reason must have the power of being 
practical in itself, that is to say, without supposing any 
sentiment-any representation of the agreeable or disagree- 
able, it must determine the will by the sole form of practi- 
cal mle.” These absolute pipnciples of reason, in that they 
belong to the reason and not to experience, must have^ two 
principle characteristics. • The first of these characteristics 
is universality, that is to say those principles must be 
such that all wills can conform to them without coming into 
collision. (It is easy to see the practical consequences 
which flow from this ; for example, 1 cannot make a rule 
of to follow all my desires; this rule destroys 

itself; for, in conforming myself to it, I act so as to 
prevent others from conforming themselves to it ; the same 
may be said of the maxim seek thy own interest;') This 
characteristic of universality, without which we cannot 
■conceive any absolute rule for our actioiJs, may be enun- 
c&tedlf act in sijfh a way that the maxim of thy will may 
hedf^ays considered as a principle of universal legisla- 
tion’.* 
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The second characteristic is autonomy. The legisla- 
tion of reason ought to be autonomous, that is to say, in- 
dependent of the matter of my volitions, or of the nature 
of the objects desired, or of the nature of my desires ; 
without this it would be no longer a universal and absolute 
legislation. A will which rules itself on such principles, 
becomes by this fact independent of physical necessity ; it 
will be free. If there existed no other order of things save 
that of nature, I could never have supposed the possibility 
of free activity. But Practical Reason imposes on us this 
concept of liberty, whilst impressing on us the moral law. 
My liberty is then proved for me by reason ; but the 
evidence of experience corroborates the certainty which 
I have of it. In fact suppose that I say to a man renounce 
your desire or you will be immediately hanged." It is 
evident that the fear of death would restrain him ; for 
between two motives of sense the stronger always gets the 
upper hand. But if I say to him “ Bear false witness or 
you will be immediately killed; “ our conscience tells us that 
every man is free to resist such a threat, and that conse- 
quently our will is not under the subjection of motives of 
sense. This independence of my will with regard to the 
laws of nature constitutes its autonomy ; to be atUono-- 
7nous is to obey only the law made for uSj the law of 
reason ; if, on the contrary, our will yields to the laws of 
nature, to the laws of our instincts, of our desires, it 
follows another law than its own; it is heteronomous. How- 
ever, although it is the moral law which makes us free by 
liberating our reason and our will from the -domination of 
sense, yet in another point of view it imposes on us a res- 
traint, a servitude, in forcing us to act contrary to our 
sensual inclinations. We are then, in regard to it, in a 
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relation of dependence. From our submission or our revolt 
results 7ncrit or demerit. It would be to forget this relation 
of (lependencej if we confused the moral law with the 
moral sense, that is with the pleasure or pain which our 
actions cause us ; this confusion w^ould reduce the rule of 
conduct to the search after happiness. Besides the plea- 
sure of a good conscience and remorse suppose the idea of 
moral obligation^ and consequently cannot be the founda- 
tion of this obligation. 

Finally, the principles of reason are also distinguished 
from maxims of interest and of prudence by the two 
characteristics ; We always know what we ought to do ; on 
the contrary, we only know after a long experience (often 
we remain for ever ignorant) if such or such . a thing is 
advantageous for us ; moreover, always do oiir duty 
because, in order to be able to do it, it is sufficient to will it; 
whilst we cannot always do what experience may show us 
to be agreeable or advantageous. 

To resume, the four characteristics which belong to the 
moral law, and belong to it alone, are (I) universality ; (2) 
autonomy which supposes obligation ; (3) possibility of 
being always known; (4) the possibility of being always 
practised. It is evident that these characteristics are want- 
ing to all the empirical laws which can be referred to the 
following maxims ; to follow om’s physical instmets 
(Epicurus); to follow ones moral instinct (Hutcheson) ; to 
conform 07 ieself to the maxims learnt by exsiccation; to con- 
form oneself to the laws of one's country. Other principles 
have been proposed as a foundation of moral obligation, 
but wrongly, for it is, on the contrary, moral obligation, 
which is their first principle and which is their foundation. 
“ perfection in thyself, says Wolf following the 
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Stoicri. Conform thyself to the will of God" says Crusius. 
But the first of these principles supposes God ; for if God 
is not, there is no perfection ; the second supposes the 
moral law, for without ..knowledge of the moral law, we 
cannot know if God is, nor what his will is. Besides they 
are material and not formal principles, that is to say, they 
place the rule of our actions in an exterior object, instead of 
finding it in the mere/om of our moral concept, that is 
to say, in the idea of a universal legislation, and applicable 
to every reasonable will. 

In recognising ourselves as morally obliged and conse- 
quently as free, we recognise a something belonging to the 
intelligible world, a fact of reason^ and for the first time 
we have the right of ascribing objective reality to a non- 
meno7h This noumenon is my liberty. It is a reality in 
fact, since it is a cause, and thus Hume was wrong in 
saying that we know no cause. From the objective reality 
of liberty the other transcejidental concepts and the ideas 
of reason follow as a matter of course ; but on the condi- 
tion, however, that these concepts and ideas have a neces- 
sary relation with liberty. 

Liberty once proved, its object and its motives remain 
to be determined. 

The faculty of (inferior) desire has for object the 
agreeable, which it cannot always attain. The faculty of 
superior desire, that is to say, the will has for object the 
Good, and can always attain it, because the good resides in 
the intention alone. We cannot insist too much on this 
distinction between the agreeable and the Good. The Good 
is good of itself, and consequently is an absolute end ; the 
agreeable is only good as regards ourselves ; it is then only 
a relative end. Many languages have only one word for 
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these very distinct things ; thus Latin has the word boiium^ 
designating both. In German this confusion is impossible ; 
the word Bonwn is translated by Gittc, when it is a 
question of moral Good, and by Wohl, when it is a question 
of physical good, of the agreeable. In the same way Bose 
signifies moral evil ; ^^Ubcl or Wch designates physical evil, 
pain. ^‘We may laugh at the Stoic who in the midst 
of great suffering could cry out — Pahiy it is in vain that 
thou tormentest me, I will never confess that thou art an 
evil. He was however right. What he felt was a physi- 
cal evil (Ubel) and his cries attested to this but why should 
he confess that it was an absolute evil (Bose) ? In fact, 
pain did not in the least diminish his personal wmrth ; it 
only diminished his well-being, A single lie, with which 
he might have to reproach himself, would have sufficed to 
lower his pride, pain was only an occasion for him to 
shew it." No doubt the consideration of physical good 
and evil enters and may enter into our judgments ; reason 
cannot prevent it; but it is evident that if this consideration 
were the only one to guide us in our actions, man would 
not be superior to the animal, whose only end is the agree- 
able, Our real object is then absolute good) moral good. 
After thus having clearly distinguished the Good from the 
agreeable, Kant seeks to define it in its essence. The good, 
according to him, is simply submission to the obligation of 
the moral law. Thus a thing is not obligatory because it 
is good ; it is good only in that it is obligatory. He owns 
that in appearance this is a paradox ; but he sustains that 
it is the truth, for this reason that the moral law can only 
be determined a /r/ofi by its form (obligation and universa- 
lity) and not by its matter (the Good). We shall discuss 
this theory later on, Let us simply remark here that it is 
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a consequence of the method of Kant, a purely subjective 
method, which starts from thought alone, making complete 
abstraction of being, even of the being which is in me, and 
of which we wish to determine the law, and for a still 
higher reason, of the Being who is God and who has assign- 
ed me a destination. For the same reason we must not 
be astonished to find that Kant condemns the method of 
ancient philosophers, who regard the determination of the 
sovereign Good as the fundamental question of morals; this, 
he says, is to find the determination of the will in an object, 
instead of in the formal laws of the thinking subject. 

Since the moral law exists in virtue of its rational 
character, and independently of every exterior object, its 
objectivity need not be deduced, as that of the concepts of 
speculative reason, from its application to objects of experi- 
ence. Nevertheless it can and must be related to the world 
of phenomena, since it is the cause of my actions, and 
my actions, rational in principle, have phenomena for 
matter. From this point of view we may apply the cate- 
gories, to our acts and to our duties, by means of which 
we cognise sensible objects. Thus, the rules of our 
conduct differ with regard to quantity, according as they 
are particular maxims or universal principles. Under 
quality they differ according as tliey order action, or 
omission or exception. They may be relative to the person 
or be applicable to a reciprocal relation between many 
persons. Finally, in the point of view of modality they 
.may engage us in permissible or unpermissible acts, or may 
make us accomplish perfect duties or imperfect duties. 

This application of the moral law, which is a fact of 
reason, a noumenon, to acts which are phenomena, raises 
a series of problems. How can a free cause, a cause which 

17 
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acts in the inlelligihle world, in the transcendental world, 
Iiow can this cause produce acts in this, phenomenal world, 
which we perceive, or rather that w’e believe that we 
perceive, in time and space? How can an action be 
moral that is to realise, in the sensible wmrld, the ideal 
type of the intelligible world ? Is there then a moral type 
of phenomena ? a moral type of nature ? Yes, answers 
Kant, we must understand by that, the type of a world of 
which a reasonable man would desire to become part ; 
thus, I would not wish to belong to a world in which un- 
truth reigned supreme, or where self-interest was the 
guiding principle. Such a world, then, is contrary to the 
moral type of nature. Hence this formula, which is as it 
■were another expression of the moral law, and which can 
be made to serve as the criterion in judging each of our 
acts; — act in such a zmiy that you may desire to form part 
of a world where each individual would act like yourself. 
This new formula supposes the definition given before ; 

The rule of our acts should be capable of being made a 
universal law f but the new" formula is better, in that it 
makes no abstraction of the world, and that it takes ac- 
count of the effects produced by our wills. With this rule 
for judging the value of our actions w"e hold a middle 
course betw"een two extremes; empiricism, which only 
pays attention to the effect pf our acts, not to their daw^s, 
and mysticism, which only looks tp the Good in itself, 
indifferent to the wmrld, and to the men in the midst of 
whom w"e work. 

But if, as w"e have just seen, the effects of an act may. 
be inomlly good, w"e must- also consider that the goodness 
of effects does not in itself constitute the morality of the 
will If the acts conform to the law, but if I accomplish 
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them by the impulse of motives stranger to that law, I 
have not acted morally. The value of my actions depends 
then on the motive which makes me act. 

“ The essential character of every moral determina- 
tion is that the will shall be determined solely by the 
moral law — without any tincture of sense-attraction.” The 
motives of sense, which destroy the moral value of a law- 
ful act, when they have by themselves produced our 
determination, are the love of our own well-being, and 
presumption. If the moral law is severe on the love of 
w^ell-being, it is not less so on presumption, which it puts 
to confusion, which it humiliates, by showing us that 
esteem of ourselves has no raisoii d’ etre, unless indeed it 
is founded on obedience, on submission to the absolute 
commands of practical reason. 

Let us remember, besides, that we must not obey the 
moral law for the pleasure merely which the Good causes 
us ; this would also be an egoist motive. Authority ^ 
obligation form part of this law ; we must then bow 
down to it from a motive of respect, and in the conscious- 
ness of our dependence. This sentiment of respect has 
in it something painful ; for it supposes that we 
recognise in the object of our respect something greater 
than ourselves. The inclination to criticise other 
men comes from the disinclination to recognise in them a 
superiority, which forces us to pay the onerous tribute 
due to their merit, that is the tribute of respect ; and 
•when, in the face of the moral law, we suffer, when 
we find ourselves so mean, and so imperfect, we endea- 
vour, though vainly, to refuse it, the respect due 
to its imposing majesty ; if we feel inclined to lower its 
rank, and to treat it with familiarity, if we endeavour to 
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make it a precept of self interest, is it not because we wish 
to free ourselves from that terrible respect which so sharply 
reminds us of our own unworthiness ? " Nevertheless there 
is, in the sentiment of respect, by the side of the pain, a 
real pleasure, that of admiration ; for we feel that we raise 
ourselves by admiring this holy law, and whilst fixing our 
eyes on an object so lofty we appear to lose sight of our 
feeble nature. 

Thus, free submission, not accompanied by a sentiment 
of dependence, is the character of moral intuition. It is in 
vain for us to endeavour to substitute for respect for the law 
enthusiasm for the Good, the pure love of Good : — ^This is 
not yet the true moral maxim, which is proper to us as 
human beings. We must not, like volunteer soldiers, con^ 
sider ourselves, in our pride, superior to the idea of duty 
and claim to act according to our own wills without any 
thought of order/' ^^To God alone it belongs to do the 
Good from love of it, for he alone possesses holiness ; man 
can only attain virtue/’ If love towards God and love 
towards one’s neighbour is enjoined on us it is not a 
question of sensible love but of a practical love. To love 
means to love to obey him ; to love ones neighbour is to 
love to fulfil one's duties toward him. 

It is by his liberty and at the same time by his 
submission to the law that man is a person, and that he is, 
through this title, sacred and inviolable as the moral law 
for which he is made. Man then ought to be considered 
by man as an end and not as a means, I should respect 
myself as I respect others. The good' man fears nothing 
so much as to lower his moral personality by a base action, 
and cannot bear to be in his own eyes unworthy of life. 

But let us not forget that if man should be considered 
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as an end and not as means, in relation to the things of this 
world, it is because man is a subject of the moral law and 
consequently subject to what is holy within him and to 
that which alone can give to any thing a holy character.” 

We hence see that if the morality of Kant is a morality 
of liberty, it is also a morality of dependence^ of submission. 
But at bottom is this not the same thing ? For of what use 
can liberty be to us if not to make us submit ourselves 
to and participate willingly in that universal order to 
which nature is blindly subject ? With such principles the 
morality of Kant cannot fail to rise upto God, the principle 
of all moral order and sole end of a reasonable and free 
will It is then the demonstration of the existence of 
God which Kant is about to undertake in the Dialectic of 
Practical Reaso7i. 

Besides, before passing from the Analytic to the 
Dialectic, Kant, faithful to his ordinary method and to the 
plan of his other works, takes a retrospective view of the 
first part in order to justify the argument and to discuss 
again the legitimacy of ;the principles which he has esta- 
blished. This retrospective discussion is called. Critical 
exajnination of the Analytic. 

In the Critique of Pure Reason the aesthetic precedes 
the analytic and, in the anal 5 d:ic the investigation of the 
concepts precedes that of the principles. This course was 
necessary ; for concepts j in order to be applied to objects 
require pure intuitions of time and space ; and concepts, in 
their turn, should be studied before the principles, since 
the principles result fiom the application of concepts to 
objects. On the contrary the principles of Practical Reason 
are not derived from the concepts ; the inverse is the 
case. The principles are known in the first place. Before 
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obtaining the of the good I commence by recog- 

ni«ng the principle ; act in such a may that thy act may 
be made an universal rule!' This rule is deduced from 
nothing ; and it is on the contrary, the co7icepts of good 
and evil which are deduced from it. In the same way 
that the principles precede the concepts so the concept of 
the good precedes moral sense ; it was necessary then that 
moral msthetic fthe investigation of moral sensibility) 
should come after the investigation of the moral concept. 
Such is the justification of the order followed in the Analytic 
and of the division into three chapters, the first of which 
deals with the principles^ the second with the object of the 
moral lam, the third with the motives of the will, which are 
again divided into motives of egoism, motives of sense 
and motives really moral. 

We must besides remark that practical reason, borrow- 
ing nothing from experience, should in its method, follow 
a purely rational order, that is to say deductive order and 
proceed from the more general to the more particular. 
The idea of an universal law is the most general we can 
possibly have ; this is then as it were the major premiss of 
the deducation. The idea of good and of evil, that is to say 
the idea of such or such a possible act conformable or not 
conformable to this law may be regarded as the minor 
premiss ; finally, the idea of a determination of will by 
such or such a motive is as it were the practical conclusion 
of these premisses. “Any one who has been able to 
convince himself of the truth of the proposition of the 
Analytic should like to make these comparisons ; for they 
justly give us a hope that we may some day be able to 
perceive the unity of Pure Reason in its entirety (of theore- 
tical and practical reason), and to derive the whole from a 
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single principle^ which is the inevitable want of human 
reason, which only finds complete satisfaction in a perfectly 
systematic unity of its cognition." 

But if the whole edifice of morality rests on principles 
which themselves are contained analytically in the con- 
cept of a reasonable and free being, should not the 
Critique before everything else establish the possibility of 
the fact of liberty ? Now liberty is absolutely contradictory 
and consequently impossible in the sensible wmiid. It has 
been a point of belief, that we could perceive the fact of 
liberty by internal experience ; but this is an, illusion ; in 
fact, the phenomena of our souls, which experience reveals 
to us, are in time and all that is in time' is necessarily 
detennined by an anterior phenomejion, which excludes all 
liberty. Shall we, by a miserable subterfuge, call a 
determinate act free the determining cause of wdiich is 
internal, and thus confuse liberty wn’th simple sponta7ieity. 
(Such is, as w^e know', the system of Leibnitz). But in 
' this case the hands of a watch would be free, for the force 
which makes them move is hidden in the machinery. 
Such liberty only makes of man a spiritual automaton 
“ It is the liberty of a turn-spit which, once set going 
executes all its movements alone." 

This criticism of Leibnitz is assuredly very just, but is 
Kant more happy in his efforts to reconcile the machinery 
of nature jwith my liberty, when he again proposes the 
solution already given in the third antmomy of Pure 
Reason ? Fatalism holds absolute rule in the world of 
phenomena, and thus it regulates my acts as phenomena, 
that is to say in so far as I have performed them in time ; 
but my reason and my liberty act beyond time, and 
consequently cannot be deternained by any anterior 
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phenomenoiL Thus taking for granted that we know all 
the motives which determine an act we shall be able to 
calculate the future conduct of a man with as much 
certainty as an eclipse of the moon or sun^ whilst still 
asserting him to be free.” 

This doctrine, according to Kant, is the only one 
which can save liberty. For, says h6, if my liberty were 
in time, and if phenomena accomplished in time were 
real things, all these phenomena and my liberty with them 
would be determined by the will of God. Thus God and 
liberty would be incompatible; but this is not the case, for, 
on the contrary, liberty and the moral law suppose God. 
This last proposition is incontestably true (although the 
consequence which the, deduces from it against 

the liberty of my acts as phenomena is of no value) ; it 
is the last and most sublime of the conclusions of the 
Critique of Practical Reason, The Analytic prepares us 
for this conclusion ; the Dialectic proceeds to give us the 
proof. We now enter the region of truth, into an atmos- 
phere of light. 


III. 

DIALECTIC OF PKACTICAL EEASON. 

Reason demands that we should rise from the concept 
of the finite to the idea of the infinite, from the conditioned 
to the unconditioned. Speculative philosophy has not 
been able to establish the objectivity of this ideal. But 
Practical Reason has also an ideal, that is the sovereign 
Good, can it demonstrate its objectivity ? 

And in the first place what is the sovereign Good ? 
It is the perfect agreement of virtue and happiness. No 
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doubt moral Good slioulcl not be practised with happiness 
in view ; we have seen above that such a motive would 
destroy all merit due to will ; but nevertheless it is just, 
consequently it is good, that happiness should result from 
the moral state of will This agreement of virtue and 
happiness is then .preferable to a contrary state of things ; 
it realises the possible maximum of the Good ; it is the 
sovereign good. But does such an agreement exist 
objectivelyy that is really, or is it only but a subjective 
ideal, a conception of my thought, this is the question. 

If virtue and goodness were identical, in affirming 
their union, I should be only stating an analytical judg- 
ment, But the Stoics and the Epicurians were wrong 
when they made these two concepts identical, the first in 
placing happiness in the practice of virtue alone, the 
second in placing virtue in the search for happiness only. 
Far from being identical virtue and goodness limit one 
another, are at variance in the same subject.” This union 
would not be anything but the union of cause and effect ; 
so I cannot affirm it except by a synthetic judgment ; 
and this judgment is the more difficult to deduce in the face 
of the following antinomy ; either happiness (the desire 
of happiness) is cause of ray virtue, and then it is no longer 
virtue, because it is interested ; or virtue is the cause of 
happiness ; but that also cannot be, for, my happiness 
depends on the laws of nature and not on my intentions. 
In the two cases it appears that the union of virtue and 
happiness, far from being proved, is on the contrary 
impossible. 

However this antinomy is only apparent ; the first 
hypothesis is absolutely false ; the desire of happiness 
cannot,, in any way, be the cause of virtue ; as to the 
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second, it is only false in the world of phenomena. It is 
true that, on account of the physical laws of the universe 
happiness does not always follow virtue, but, through the 
7mdlum of an hitelligihle author of the world this union 
call be established and maintained. No doubt even in 
this earth, and without necessity of supposing anything 
else than the natural consequences of my acts, the practise 
of virtue causes a sentiment of satisfaction ; but it is a 
purely intellectual satisfaction and not sensible ; it does not 
produce perfect happiness, because the virtuous man still 
suffers from the inclinations against which he struggles. 
If then virtue is not sufficient in itself to produce the 
happiness which it deserves, it does not realise the sove- 
reign Good. Some superior power is necessaiy for its 
realisation ; God must exist. But, it may be said, is it 
proved that the sovereign Good exists anywhere ? And 
if it does not exist, if it is only an ideal, God, who is only 
demonstrated to me as the necessary condition of the 
realisation of this sovereign Good, may be made matter of 
doubt. A vain objection— It is impossible for me to doubt 
the reality of the sovereign Good, and consequently, of 
Him who is its condition, w’-itlioiit doubting the moral law 
at the same time; for the sovereign Good froms part of 
ike moral lam since we are forced to act in order to 
realise it, not certainly by searching for happiness, but in 
endeavouring to make ourselves -worthy of it, in struggling 
to destroy the inclinations, which by their opposition to the 
moral law, constitute a state of suffering for the moral 
being. Absolute conformity of my inclinations with my 
reason is the goal towards which I should tend; I cannot 
tend thither unless I have the hope of attaining it, and I 
cannot have this hope unless there is ano'ther life. The 
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moral law cannot dispense me from pursuing this end, nor 
force on me the pursuit of a chimerical end; thus the moral 
law implies the immortality of the soul; it implies God 
without whom I could not ev'er realise by myself that 
sovereign Good which it is ordained that I should wish 
to realise. 

This demonstration of the existence of God has this 
advantage that it proves his perfection at the same time 
as his existence. If I only knew God by the marvels of 
nature I would have the right to affinn that he is power- 
ful, that he is wise and good; nothing of this however 
would prove that his perfection is infinite; but by conceiv- 
ing him as the one who realises the sovereign Good, I 
find in the analysis of this concept absolute perfection ; 
I find there, (i) personality, for, personality consists in will, 
and that oi which the Sovereign Good is the law is tvill 
(2) omniscience, for in order to divide happiness in exact 
proportion to virtue He must see to the bottom of all our 
hearts ; {3) omnipotence ; (4) eternity, for justice must 
exist for ever. In a word, not only do I know that God 
is, but also wliat He is ; I end by forming for myself a 
perfectly determinate concept of this perfect being." 

Thus are proved, by the Practical Reason all these 
verities which the Critique of Pure Reasori declared 
problematical God and the immortality of the soul are 
postulates of the moral law, postulates of liberty. Besides 
(for scepticism also finds a place in this admirable doctrine), 
Kant adds that the moral attributes of God are the only 
ones of which we can affirm reality, and that, as regards 
his metaphysical attributes (for example his existence 
beyond time) we have no means of proving' them. Again, 
the mode of cognition which produces in us the moral 
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proof of the existence of God is faith rather than science* 
We shall again find the same ideas in the conclusion of 
the Critique nf Judgment. 


IV. 

METHODOLOGY OF PIL^CTICAL KEAS'OX, 

Tlie Methodology which terminates the Critique of 
Practical Rcasortj insists on the necessity of accustoming 
man, by education to love the moral law for itself^ and 
not on account of the interest or satisfaction of self love* 
Kant admirably shows that, even when deprived of all 
calculation of personal happiness, the thought alone of 
the Good, the representation of pure virtue alone, can 
exercise a most pow^erfiil impulsion on the human heart. 
The proof of this is the severity with which we judge others, 
where we think that their good actions are done from 
interest. An 'excellent method of forming a moral taste 
in children is to give them the task of judging celebrated 
events of hiptory and to exercise them to discern, in the 
intention, the difference between the higher motives and 
the motives which are connected with sense or are interes- 
ted, We must be careful not to make them admire 
equally with duty certain acts, the greatness of which 
dazzles us and exalts our pride. It is tow^ards the Good 
loved for itself, tow-ards the respect of law, in as far as it 
is law, that we must accustom the child to turn his eyes. 
Every study makes us love its object. Let us then give 
ourselves up to meditation on the moral law, and its 
beauty will become day by day a more powerful object of 
attraction, a more efficacious motive of action. 
things fill the soul with a constantly renewed admiration 
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and respect, which grow in intensity the oftener thought 
returns and is applied to them. These are— & starry 
heaven above us and the moral law within us!' 

V. 

APPENDIX TO THE SECOND SECTION. FOUNDATIONS OF THE 
METAPHYSIC OF MORALS, 

Although the foundations of the metaphysic of morals 
appeared before the Critique of Practical Reason the first 
work is rather the complement of than the preparation for 
the second ; for the concept of the Good and the division 
of our duties are here detennined as to their matter ^ that 
is to say the author gives us a practical criterium for 
recognising if any given act is moral, if it constitutes a 
perfect or an imperfect duty ; whilst in the Critique of 
Practical Reason he has confined himself to the examina- 
tion of the form of the idea of the Good, its imperative 
character, and the state of dependence of the free subject, 
with regard to moral obligations. 

What is the matter of the Good, that is to say what 
are good thmgs ? There is only one thing that is abso- 
lutely good, good in dtself; this is d, good milL In fact, 
the good things of this world are not sought for themselves 
but solely for the happiness which they procure for us ; 
and happiness in its turn is not absolutely good in itself, for 
it makes us presumptuous and turns us away from right 
submission to the moral law. A good will, on the con- 
trary, is an end in itself, and not simply an intermediate 
end destined for the attainment of a higher end. What 
could in fact such higher end be ? Life ? preservation I 
But instinct provides better for this than will. The 
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satisfaction of our desires ? But what an end that is ! for 
it is not often attained save at the expense of reason. 

We have now to examine on what conditions a will 
is good. 

The law of a good will should be valid for every will. 
Then, in order for an action to be good, I 7 ntLst act in such 
a way that I fnay be able to wish that my maxim shall 
become an universal law. Thus I cannot wish that every 
body should deceive me ; to deceive is contrary to the 
moral law. 

If an action cannot be conceived as an universal law 
without contradiction, it is a strict duty to avoid it. Thus 
suicide, lying, could not become universal laws, since hu- 
manity would be destroyed if such acts w^ere generalised. 
There are other acts, which, erected into laws, would not 
imply contradiction, but they are of such a nature that I 
would not wish to live in a society where they might be 
laws. It is a duty, but a charitable duty to avoid them. 
For example egoism, hard dealing with the poor, do not 
imply destruction of society ; but would I wish to live in 
a society of egoists and misers ? Devotion, charity are 
then duties, but charitable duties, imperfect duties; 
and they are the more meritorious in that the obligation of 
performing them is less strict. 

In either case the obligation exists ; it is a categoric im- 
perative. Hypothetical imperatives are divided into impera- 
tives of wisdom and impeiatives of prudence, the first impose 
on 118 certain means as necessary conditions for attaining a 
given end ; the second counsel certain acts as means of 
arriving at happiness. Imperatives of wisdom are deduced 
a priori ixomi\\Q> analysis of the design which one pro- 
poses to oneself ; thus it is by the analysis of the data of 
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a problem of geometry that the method required to solve 
it is deduced, hnperatives of prudence are deduced from 
experience. The categorical imperative (the affirmation 
of moral obligation) is neither deduced from experience 
nor from a simple analysis, it is a “ practical synthetic a 
priori proposition. How then is its objectivity to be esta- 
blished? Kant replies that man, if he is apart, by his 
sensible instincts, of the world of phenomena is also a 
part, by his reason, of the intelligible \?orld. As such he 
should have an intelligible law, a purely rational law, and 
this law is moral obligation. Thus the union of subject 
and attribute in the syyithetic proposition man ought to 
obey the moral law” is justified by the double nature of my 
being, by the union in my person of two worlds, the sensi- 
ble and the intelligible. 

In submitting to the moral law, the will is autono- 
mous ; in following instincts of sense it obeys a law of 
nature, and not its own ; it is heteronomous. Autofioyyty 
is the very principle of morals, that is to say the duty 
of my will is to act according to the law made for it. 
Here the doctrine of autonomy appears to us more precise 
than in the Critique of Practical Reason where Kant iden- 
tifies autonomy with liberty ; here it is morality that he 
considers as autonomy. With regard to liberty he proves 
it by shewing that it is supposed by the obligation ; and 
this proof may be referred to this admirably clear and 
precise syllogism “ I am only obliged to act morally if I 
am free ; now I am most assuredly obliged to act morally 
therefore, I am free,” However if liberty is completely 
proved here, Kant, a little further on, appears to confuse it 
with reason, which should no doubt be the motive of liberty, 
but wdiich however is not liberty, Every reasonable 
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being,” he says “ only acts under the idea of liberty ; 
in fact, we conceive in a reasonable being a reason which is 
practical, that is to say which is endozved with causality in 
regard to its objects.” To ascribe caiisality to reason is 
to confound it with the will, or at least I make it the deter- 
mining principle of will and what is liberty if the will is 
determined by reason ? 

In the name of this liberty which is proved to me 
by the reality of the moral law, I should respect the being 
who possesses it ; for liberty is sacred, as the law which it 
is destined to accomplish. Hence this maxim that man 
should be respected by man and be treated not as a 
means, but as an end!* This practical rule implicitly in- 
cludes all our duties towards ourselves and towards our 
neighbour. It includes perfect duties (duties of justice) ; 
for if I violate justice with regard to other men, it is that I 
treat them as means to arrive at the accomplishment of 
my desires. It includes imperfect duties (duties of charity) 
for, if I devote myself to others, if I succour them, it is 
that I wish to work “ for the accomplishment of the ezids 
of others and that I consider “humanity, and in general, all 
reasonable nature as end in itself.” 

This respect of the human personality, considered here 
by Kant as the basis of the duties of justice is formulated, 
in the metaphysic of morals as a principle of rights. Right, 
according to Kant is “the totality of conditions under 
which the free will of man may be brought into argeement 
with the free will of others” in a wmrd, it is the exercise of my 
liberty in such away that it shall not clash with that of others. 
We shall examine later if this is a sufficient definition,’ and 
whether in order to determine the principle of we 
jnust not fall back on the notion of duty and. of the Good, 
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Man, speculative reason, cannot demonstrate the 
legitimacy of any synthetic proposition a priori] such is the 
conclusion of the Critique of Pure Reason. Our knowledge 
is therefore reduced to synthetic judgment a posteriori, 
that is to say, to the truths of experience (for, though analy^ 
tic judgments, are rational, they do not constitute, to speak 
correctly, cognition). We here border on the conclusions 
of sensualism ; in fact, of what consequence is it that we 
have suprasensible ideas if these ideas do not constitute 
cognitions, if we are powerless to affirm the reality of their 
object ? But, happily for human reason, there is a judg- 
ment, a single one, it is true which, though synthetic a 
priori, is an exception to the law, which may be, which 
indeed must be, regarded as legitimate ; this is the proposi- 
tion, ^‘man is obliged to obey the lams of reasonf 
What is the basis of this legitimacy ? What is the bond 
between subject and attribute ? This bond is found in 
the double nature of man, who is at once a sensible being 
and a reasonable being. As to be reasonable, man can have 
no other law than the law of reason (and the proposition 
would be then analytic if man were only a reasonable 
being) ; but since he is at the same time a sensible being 
we must conclude that a sensible being is subject of the 
the laws of reason, a proposition evidently synthetic). But 
the sensible being cannot be made subject to reason by a 
physical necessity, for reason does not act in. the manner 
of physical forces ; this submission can only be a moral 
necessity, an obligation. Once this synthetic proposition 
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h established, everything else in morality follows by the 
simple analysis of the concepts of rational law and obligation. 

Reason is the same for all ; this moral law is there- 
fore universal ; that which is obligatory should be capable 
of being known, should be capable of being practised. 
Now these characteristics are wanting in the morality of 
pleasure and the morality of self interest. I cannot with- 
out contradiction wish to make interest or pleasure an 
universal law, since neither interest nor pleasure is the same 
for all men. Besides pleasure and interest are not obliga- 
tory ; for reason does not order me to seek them except 
under a condition (to wit, if I wish to be happy) ; but I 
can renounce happiness, and consequently the means of 
attaining it ; that alone is obligatory which I cannot 
renounce without contradiction, and it is contradictory for 
a reasonable being to act unreasonably ; obedience then to 
reason is obligatory, not conditionally^ in view of an end 
but absolutely, categorically and for itself. This obedience 
constitutes the good. The good may always be known 
and may be always practised, for the reason that it 
resides in the intention alone ; it is evident that the 
name cannot be said of the counsels of interest they 
often deceive and besides we cannot always do what 
is useful, for here the intention is not sufficient. The good 
then also possesses the characteristic essential to the law 
of reason. 

Since the good resides in the mtentmi^ that is to 
say, in the choice of motive, and not in the execution of the 
act, which is not always in our power, it results that the 
morality of the will does not reside in the mere legality of 
an action ; it is necessary, in order that the will may be 
•moral, that it should act for the law, by respect for the law 
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and not by egoism, by pride, and not even for the satisfac- 
tion of conscience. All egoistic motives are empirical and 
not rational ; consequently they are repugnant to the law 
of the reasonable being. 

Nevertheless if I should not seek happiness, happi- 
ness is not an evil. It is good that virtue should be re- 
warded by happiness; this is just, and it consequently 
forms part of the absoltUe good, of the sovereigji good, of 
perfect justice. Does this perfect justice exist ? Yes ; for 
it is an ideal towards which I am obliged to strive without 
cessation, although I cannot attain it, and it would be 
contradictory that a man should be obliged to strive after 
a chimerical idea. But since this sovereign Good, agree- 
ment of virtue and goodness, does not exist on earth and 
cannot be realised by the laws of nature, it must exist in 
another life and be realised by a Being superior to nature, 
by a reasoning Being, perfectly good, eternal and all- 
powerful Thus we find established by Practical Reason 
those grand truths which Speculative Reason made us con- 
ceive and made us love, without being able to prove them 
^Iz.—lhe immorialily of the soul and the existence of good. 

If the sovereign good, absolute being, is only to 
be found in God, the greatest good that a man can realise is 
a good will. A will is good when it wills that which con- 
forms to the universal end of man and of society. Thus 
it is a strict duty to do no action which being generalised 
destroys human society. It is a charitable duty, a duty of 
charity, to accomplish actions, which, if made general law, 
would render the state of society more conformable to the 
ideal type which reason conceives. 

The idea of the good leads us naturally to that of the 
Beaut fill, and to that of destination or of fmalUy (for the 
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notion of the end is comprised at the same time in that of 
the good and in that of the Beautiful). The investigation 
of these moral ideas, which complete the list of the ideas 
of Pure Reason is the object of the Critique of Judgment. 



c. 

THE CRITIQUE OF JUDGMENT. 

CHAPTER I. 


ANALYSIS OF THE CRITIQUE OF iESTHETIC JUDGMENT. 

I. Preface and introduction. Relation of the third Critique 
with the two first. Distinction of the determining judgment 
md Vile reflecting judgment. Necessity of a rule for the reflect- 
ing judgiuent. Double point of view oifinalitg. 

II. Anabjiic of the Beautiful. Four definitions of the 
Beautiful. Fniversaiity of taste. Of the free play of the 
imagination and of the understanding. 

III. uinalgiic of the Sublime. The Sublime is to reason 
what the Beautiful is to understanding. 

IV. Ap2J^ndiv of the Analytic. Theory of the fine arts. 

V. Dialectic of Esthetic Judgment. Antinomy of sssthetic 
judgment. Of ideal finality and real finality. Symbolism of the 
Beautiful. 


I 

PREFACE AND INTRODUCTION. 

There are two worlds ; the world of nahire and 
of liberty ; of the first we know nothing save by the repre- 
sentations which our understanding makes of it ; we con- 
ceive it as subject to determining fatalistic laws; we 
cannot penetrate its essence ; we cannot attain by thought 
neither its limits nor its origin, and its author himself is 
unknown to us, because our understanding, limited to 
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sensible notions, cannot make any representation for itself 
beyond phenomena. The world of liberty, on the contrary, 
is revealed to us by the commandment of the moral law ; 
and as the laws of this superior world are those of our 
reason itself, we have not to go out of ourselves to verify 
the reality ; we live, we act in this moral world, we are a 
part of it, and on that account we are directly brought into 
relation with the Supreme Reason of all things, with God, 
without which the moral law would be without meaning, 
an impossibility. 

To these two worlds correspond our two principal 
faculties of knowledge ; the world of phenomena is the 
*• object and the sole object of Speculative Reason, which 
ceases to merit our confidence, as soon as it tries to affirm 
anything positive on the subject of the intelligible world. 
The world of liherty is the object of Practical Reason, the 
objectivity of which is proved by the irresisiible and conse- 
quently hidubitable command of the moral law. Such is 
the conclusion of the two first Critiques. The Critique of 
Judgment proposes to examine the nature and to discuss 
the legitimacy of a third faculty, which Kant designates 
under the name of reflecting judgment^ and the object of 
which is the concept of the Beautiful and the concept of 
finality. 

This third faculty is intermediate between speculative 
reason and practical reason. In fact the Beautiful borrows 
its matter from the world of sense (object of speculative 
knowledge) ; but, on the other hand, the notion of the 
Beautiful has striking analogies with that of the Good, and 
thtis, partakes of the intelligible world. In the same way 
the notipn of finality, although our mind applies it to the 
sensible A^prld where every thing appears to us as pleasure 
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and harmony, is, at bottom, as the idea of the Beautiful, 
nothing but a form of the notion of order, and is thus 
connected with the moral world. In a word these two 
ideas are for our minds as it w’ere a passage from the world 
of phenomena, where they have their fiiatter, to the intelli- 
gible wmrld where they have their fonn. 

We must however notice, that in enumerating these 
three faculties, Kant does not attempt to give a list of all 
the faculties of the soul, but only a list of the facul- 
ties of a priori cognition (for the experimental faculties do 
not belong to the domain of the Critiqnef which simply 
undertakes an investigation of our pure, formal cognitions, 
our a priori cognitions). Thus pure reason is not the 
faculty of knowing sensible objects, but the faculty of 
conceiving pure principles, the a priori principles’ which 
enter as forms into sensible knowledge. In the same w^ay 
practical reason is not the faculty of willmg, but the 
faculty which conceives the a priori principles necessary 
as a rule to the faculty of willing. In the same way, 
finally, judgment is not the faculty of perceiving the 
Beautiful (this perception and the enjoyment which accom- 
panies it are the object of the faculty of feeling); judgment 
is the faculty of conceiving a priori principles, universal 
and necessary principles which enter as rational elements 
into this perception of the Beautiful, into the exercise of 
this faculty of feeling. 

In referring judgment to the faculty of feeling Kant 
does not speak of the faculty of experiencing a pleasure or 
of sense; for sensible pleasure and pain are only 
phenomena and belong to experience. But, besides sensi- 
ble pleasure, there exists rational pleasure which results 
from the harmony perceived by our minds as existing 
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between objects of sense and our supra-sensible faculties. 
Such is the sentiment of the Beautiful. The question is to 
know if to this pleasure there correspond rational principles, 
objects of a faculty apart, the judgment. Has the judg- 
ment itself a priori principles ? Are these principles 
constructive or simply regulative ? Does it give a priori a 
rule to the sentiment of pleasure or pain, as a mean term 
between the faculty of cognition and the faculty of will 
(just as the understanding prescribes a priori laws to the 
first and reason to the second) ? It is this with which the 
present Critique of Judgment deals A 

We may ask why Kant makes the judgment a faculty 
distinct from the understanding and assigns to it solely the 
a priori rules of the ccsthetic sentiment as object, since the 
understanding is itself also a faculty of judging and that 
our judgments extend over a multitude of objects. But 
Kant clearly explains his thought by the distinction of the 
determining judgment and the reflecting judgment. Un- 
derstanding no donbt, makes judgments, but they are 
judgments; the application of the categories io 
objects is so called because our understanding can form for 
itself no determined idea of any object except by means of 
this application. For example, the judgment that a 
phenomenon has a cause is a determming judgment ; for, 
without this application of the category of cause to a 
phenomenon I can form no idea to myself of this pheno- 
menon, No pleasure is derived from this subsumption of 
the intuition under the categories. It is a fact of cognition 
purely and simply. But once the object is known by 
means of the determining judgment, reflection may lead 
us to discover a mysterious harmony between the nature 
•of this object and of our minds ; the affirmation of 
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this harmony is a judgment, but a judgment which adds 
nothing to nor takes any thing away from definition, from 
the nature of the object ; this judgment of reflection is not 
then determining ; the idea that we have of the properties 
and of the essence of the object remains the same as before 
reflection ; this reflection only affirpis one thing extra, the 
pleasure that the harmony perceived between the laws of 
my thought and the laws of nature causes me. 

Nevertheless the judgment and the reflec- 

ting judgment have this in common that they make us 
conceive the particular as contained in the general. But, 
in the determining judgment the general (that is to say 
the principle, the rule, the law) is given to me before my 
mind subsumes the particular under this rule ; thus the 
principle of causality is given to me before phenomenon, 
and it is in subsuming the intuition of the phenomenon 
under this principle that I succeed in formulating this 
.determmating judgment Every phenomenon has a cause!' 
On the contrary, in the reflecting judgment the particular 
is given to me first ; then by reflection, I refer this particu- 
lar fact to some general law ; thus I commence by perceiv- 
ing the phenomenon and then I ask myself which is its’ place 
in the general order of the world. In a word the judgments 
a priori of the understanding precede experiential cogni- 
tion ; the judgments of reflection (although they also are 
a priori) follow experience and complete it by binding 
together all our intuitions and by bringing them under a 
directing idea, a reason for their existence. 

This directing idea of the refliective judgment may be 
thus formulated;~‘^7b consider nature in accordance with a 
unity, such as an understanding mould have established, if 
mature were really the effect of an intelligible cause!' The 
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idea of finaliiy is then the regulative principle of judgment; 
and that in virtue of the law of our mind which compels us 
to seek in everything unity in variety. But it is perhaps 
only a purely subjective idea; or at least we have no right 
to affirm immediately that it corresponds to lawS; to real 
relations of the nature of things. This transcendental 
concept of the finality (objective end) of nature is neither a 
concept of nature nor a concept of liberty; for it attributes 
nothing to the object (to nature) ; it only gives us a repre- 
sentation of the manner in wffiich we ought to proceed in out 
reflection on the objects of nature; to attain an experience 
perfectly combined in all its parts.” The end of reflection 
is to succeed in solving this great problem which is a 
priori in our understanding ; with the perceptions given by a 
mtnre which contam an infinite variety of empirical laws to 
make a coherent system!' without this unity which w^e 
suppose in nature reasoning b^^ analogy would be impossible ; 
and as analogy is the foundation of all the classifications 
■which w^e establish to bind together the law^s of nature, or 
its different partS; wffiat would become of science, if the 
reflecting judgment did not give a rule and a direction to 
the investigations of the physicist and the naturalist ? 
We see that the role assigned here by Kant to the 
judgment of finality is at bottom the same that he had 
attributed to the transcemlentul ideas in the Critique of 
Pure Reason. 

Teleological judgments are of two kinds, teleological 
judgme7its which are properly called so, and msthetic judg- 
ments. When an object pleases by its form without our 
tfdilbling ourselves about its destination or use, the har- 
mony wffiich strikes us, which pleases us is not the inter- 
harmony of the parts of the object, but the harmony 
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which exists between its form and the nature of our faculties; 
there is then a seniment of the Beautiful or an (zsthetic 
judgment. If on the contrary, what pleases us in the object 
is the inter-harmony of its parts and the conformity of the 
whole to a determined end the judgment which we form of 
it is a teleological judgment. These two kinds of judgment 
intelkctmlise nature in some way ; for the Beautiful and 
Order are et priori notions. In thus accepting the existence 
of order in nature we accustom ourselves to meditate on ab- 
solute order and to love it ; in this way it becomes easier for 
us to submit ourselves to it and to accept it in some degree 
with the whole force of our hearts when it appears to us 
not only as the rule of our judgment, but of our -wills. 

Kant deals successively with the investigation of the 
Msiheiic Judgment and of the Teleological Judgment 
in two distinct parts of the Critique oj Judgment, Each of 
these two parts is in turn itself again subdivided into three 
parts ; the analytic^ dialectic and methodology, 

IL 

ANALYTIC OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 

In the Critique of Pure Reason Kant employed the 
word msthetic to designate the science of the pure forms of 
sensibility. How came it that he here employs it to 
designate the sentiment of the beautiful and the a priori 
principles of taste ? It is because sensibility has a place 
in judgments of taste. To decide if a thing is beautiful 
or not we . do not refer the representation to its object and 
in order to obtain a cognition, but to' the subject and to the 
sentiment of pleasure or pain, by means of imagination ; a 
judgment of taste is not therefore a judgment of cognition ; 
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it is not consequently logical, but aesthetic” that is to* 
say sensible* 

Since it belongs to sensibility, or at least because it 
depends on sensibility in a certain wa}^ msiketlc judgment 
is purely subjective^ that is to say it does not refer to the 
relation of representations to objects, but “ to their rela-' 
tion to the sentiments of pleasure or pain, a relation which 
designates nothing in the object, but simply the state in 
which the subject is found as affected by the representa- 
tion.’^ It is one thing to represent to oneself through the 
understanding a regular edifice, perfectly adapted to its 
end, and another thing to be conscious of a sentiment of 
satisfaction which is mingled in the representation ; now, 
the judgment of taste resides exclusively in this conscious- 
ness of our internal satisfaction, which teaches me nothing 
of the nature of the object, and which only gives me know- 
ledge of the manner in which my faculties are affected. 

From these first lines of the Analytic of Taste we see 
at once that the object of Kant is not to seek for the 
characteristics of the Beautiful in objects, but the charac- 
teristics of pleasure produced in us by beauty. We know 
besides that it is the general tendency of the philosophy 
of Kant, and the very essence of the critical method, to 
restrict the investigation of things to the investigation of 
the subjective forms of our cognition ; the Critique of 
Judgment strictly follows this method, till the moment 
when, preceiving the relation subsisting between the 
Beautiful and the Good, the horraony of the principles of 
judgment with the principles of the moral law, Kant 
suddenly ascribes to the idea of the Beautiful and to that 
of finality the objectivity w^hich he refused to them at the 
beginning. 
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The Analytic of ^Esthetic Judgment is subdivided into 
two parts ; the Analytic of the Beautiful and the Analytic 
of the Sublime. No doubt there are common character- 
istics in the emotion produced in us by the sight of the 
Beautiful and in the emotion produced by the Sublime. 
Nevertheless the Beautiful has closer connection with 
sensibility, and the Sublime with reason. We must then 
investigate apart these two forms of -Esthetic Judgment. 

Although the pleasure produced at the sight of the 
Beautiful is not only rational, but also sensible, this satis- 
faction is distinguished from all other enjoyments by four 
principle characteristics which give it a place apart and 
a singularly noble role in the midst of all the other pheno- 
menon of sensibility. It is a sentiment, no doubt, but of 
a superior nature and which cannot be found save in a 
reasonable and moral being. 

I. The first characteristics of the Beautiful is to 
produce a satisfactmi pure from all interest. It is easy 
to justify this first definition. I can find a palace beautiful 
without having the least desire to possess it ; this was not 
the feeling of that ingenious Indian who found nothing' 
beautiful in Paris save the cook shops. Not only the 
interest of sense, but even moral interest does ^not enter 
as an element in a judgment of taste ; for I do not find 
a palace less beautiful because it was constructed by a 
man who enriched himself unjustly, and whose vanity 
foolishly squandered vast sums in its construction. A 
judgment on beauty, in which is mingled the slightest 
interest” (egoistic or even moral) 'Ms partial and is not a 
pure judgment of taste/' 

We conclude, at the outset, from these principles that 
the Beautiful is not the agreeable. In fact, I love an 
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agreeable object in order to appropriate it, in order to 
enjoy it, and not only as a beautiful object in order to 
contemplate it, I desire the agreeable, I approve the Beauti- 
ful, and I feel no other pleasure than in approving it. 

Neither is the Beautiful the useful. I love the useful 
in view of an end, not for itself ; I love the Beautiful for 
itself without asking myself about the use it serves. 

Finally the Beautiful is not absolutely identical with 
the Good ; for we have interest, and even the greatest 
interest of all, in what is morally good. Besides we lower 
the Good by confounding it altogether with the Beautiful ; 
it would be the same thing as confounding elegance of 
manners with virtue, politeness with goodness of heart. 

2. The characteristic of desinterestedness and imper- 
sonality gives to judgments of taste the right of universal 
assent ; for only our pleasures and our interests are varia- 
ble. Nevertheless, although universal, the sentiment of 
the Beautiful is not connected with any of the concepts of 
understanding, for, in forming this judgment, that an 
object is beautiful, I affirm nothing of it from the point of 
view of quantity, nothing from the point of view of 
reality, negation, , or limitation, nothing from the point 
of view of causality, nothing finally, from the point 
of view of necessity or contingency. How then can a 
judgment without concepts be universal ? Because the 
subjective laws of thought are the same in all men (in this 
very different from the subjective phenomena of sensibility). 
Now the judgment of the Beautiful depends on the laws 
of our thought,, and Kant explains it thus-— the sight of 
a beautiful object fires at the' same time our imagination 
and our understanding ; in fact, imagination gathers up 
the elements of intuition ; the understanding gives unity 
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to this intuition composed of diverse pa^ts. But as the 
understanding, in order to conceive this unity, is not rest- 
rained by any determined concept, it feels itself free, plays 
freely as it were with the imagination, the most free of all 
our faculties, and follows coraplaisantly all its fantasies 
and in its turn imagination yields to the gentle and easy 
as well as reasonable rule of understanding. Then the 
consciousness of this action, at once free and harmonious, 
produces a sentiment of pleasure, which is the judgment of 
the Beautiful, No doubt, this sentiment ^ this state of 
mind, is only a subjective phenomenon ; but we have the 
right to affirm that it must be capable of being partaken 
by all universally"; for, there are universal laws of mind, 
and of this number are those which regulate the relations 
of imagination and understanding, Fiom these considera- 
tions we arrive at the second definition of the Beautiful ; 

The Beautiful is that iMch pleases unmrsally without 
concept 1' 

3 . Since a judgment of taste is free from all interest 
it has not a determined end relating to the thmkmg subject 
as object, or as Kant says, it implies no sicbjective finality ; 
moreover, as it is independent of all concept, it also does 
not imply the cognition of the destination of the Beautiful 
object, Or in other terms objective finality. And yet the 
Beautiful implies finality, an indetermined finality, distinct 
at once from objective pinality and from determined sub- 
jective finality ; in a word, the notion of the Beautiful com- 
prises the form of finality without the matter. This 
distinction which seems subtle and difficult to grasp 
is nevertheless true and profound; it is one of the 
most obscure points, but also the most important of the 
aesthetic of Kant, We know that the form, in the 
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langua.fije of the Critique, id the general disposition of the 
mind to perceive things; the ^natter is the particular 
object perceived. Now, if in preceiving the Beautiful, we 
do not perceive the particular, determined, relation which 
the object can have with our use (relation constituting 
determined subjective finality) ; if besides we do not 
perceive the aptitude of the parts of the object for a 
certain end (relation constituting objective finality), we' 
nevertheless perceive a certain harmony. Harmony pf 
what, with what ? We do not know ; or rather the artist 
does not know; but the philosopher answers— it is a 
harmony between the general tendencies of the imagina- 
tion and the tendencies of the understanding ; in a word, 
a harmony between the forms of our diverse intellectual 
faculties. Our understanding finds a 1 knoiQ not what in 
relation with its own nature, in the representation which 
the imagination grasps ; this argument is, no doubt, a 
finality, but it is formal and not fuaterial, for it does not 
.vary according to the particular nature of beautiful objects. 
The third definition is thus explained ; Ihe Beautiful is 
the form of finality of an object in so far as it is perceived 
therein without representation of end'' (determimd). In 
other terms a beautiful object is a thing which seems to 
have been made, not with the purpose of being useful to 
such or such an end, nor to correspond to a certain deter- 
mined type of intrinsic perfection, but with the purpose 
to please us, without making it easy for us to give a 
reason for this pleasure. Let us try, to show, by an example 
.how the formula of Kant can be applied to the judgment 
which we form in works of art. Let us suppose that ap 
ignorant, tourist, an architect, ,a priest and a ppet visits 
one of our post, magnificent Gothic, cathedrals. .The touns.t 
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will think of the pleasure of being able to say “ I have 
seen this monument,'’ This is a personal advantage ; it 
is, as Kant would say, the point of view of subjective Jina- 
lity. The architect would admire the solidity of the 
structure ; he would explain this solidity as due to the 
disposition of the stone and the laws of equilibrium ; what 
would strike him is the relation of means to an end ; this 
is an objective finality. The priest, at the sight of the 
vast nave, will think with happiness of the great number 
of faithful members it would hold and who assemble there 
to hear the word of God ; his point of view would be 
moral utility ; this is also an objective finality. All these 
considerations may accompany a judgment of the Beauti- 
ful, but they do not constitute it. The poet, on the 
contrary, little troubled to know how such light columns 
can support an immense edifice, will admire without reason- 
ing; he will admire without asking the why and only 
because, unconsciously, his imagination and his understand- 
ing will be satisfied at the same time ; imagination, because 
the representation presented to his mind will respond to 
the often vain efforts, but always renewed, which he 
makes to imagine a beautiful work ; his understanding, 
because by natural association of ideas, though inexpli- 
cable, these light columns, these bold vaults, these aerial 
arches awaken in him the sentiment of liberty, of grace 
and raise his thought above the things of earth. He 
will then experience a satisfaction of reason and sense ; 
a sentiment of the Beautiful. 

It is true that we find certain things beautiful by 
the thought of their destination ffor example a palace 
or parts of the human face) ; but such a judgment, Kant 
5ays, is not purely msthetic ; it is mixed with a teleological 

21 
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judgment. The beauty tliUH perceived is an adhering 
beauty : free beauty on the contrary^ is felt by the mind 
'without the least idea of the destination of the object ; 
such is the beauty of a flower. 

4 The universality of judgments of taste supposes their 
necessity. Now, this necessity cannot result save from a 
mm of the Beautiful common to all men^ inherent in the 
form of our thought. Hence a fourth definition differing 
little from the second. — The Beautiful is that which is 
recognised without concept as the object of a necessary satis- 
faction. 

Against this definition diversity of tastes may be 
objected. But this diversity generally rests- in the fact 
that some seek adherent beauty in objects^ and others free 
beauty. A house may be badly constructed, if we under- 
stand by that that it is inconvenient as a dwelling house, 
but it may still please the eye ; some would say that it is 
beautiful, others would find it very imperfect ; both would 
be right, but from different points of view. Is it a question 
of a flower ? There will be certainly general agreement in 
its beauty, unless indeed one person only considers its form 
and another its odour ; but even then the latter would 
bring into his judgment a foreign element ; it would no 
longer be a pure aesthetic judgment. 

The four definitions of the Beautiful may be in the 
end reduced to one. The Beautiful is that which brings 
man a satisfaction founded in the free play of imagmation 
and of under sia7iding alone. In what does this free play 
consist ? This agreement between imagination and under- 
standing ? Kant explains this in the ultimate pages of the 
Analytic of the Beautiful. The imagination of which he 
speaks hete, is not the reproductive imagination/ a faculty, 
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the operations of which have no liberty and are connected 
with the general laws of memory and association. It is 
the productive imagination, creative, ^^free cause of the 
arbitrary forms of possible intuition.” But how is it free 
when it is determined to action at the sight of an object of 
which the form is given to it by perception? It is because 
the form of beautiful objects, although it may be given and 
be as it were imposed, by perception, is nevertheless such 
that the imagination would have wished to create it itself. 
The imagination is placed in a position where it may con- 
template at its ease what its own spontaneity would have 
led it to conceive. Just in the same way as the intuition 
of a beautiful object, although it comes from outside and is 
imposed on it by the senses, does not trouble the liberty of 
the imagination, so this faculty experiences no constraint in 
submitting to the laws of understanding. There appears to 
be a contradiction here; it is however only one in appearance, 
for the law of understanding, is only an indetermined law ; 
it consists in imposing a certam regularity, and not a deter- 
mined, constraining, regularity, as for example symmetry 
would be. Provided that the understanding the essence of 
w’-hich is rukj is not shocked by the complete absence of 
all regularity, of all unity in variety, the imagination has 
the right to disport capriciously amidst all the varied forms 
which it is pleased to invent and combine. In fact, if a 
simple form can accomodate. itself to a determined concept 
(ior example to the concept of a square), a multitude of 
forms may be brought into agreement with the general law 
of regularity. It is sufficient as long as there is enough 
regularity to enable us to grasp the object in a single repre- 
sentation,” it is not necessary, that all the parts of this object 
should resemble one another. Thus an English garden 
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is rcgylar enough to be beautiful, not sufficiently to cease 
to be so. 4 garden, absolutely symmetrical and geometri- 
cally traced, would place an unpleasant constraint on tlie 
imagination. Order, that is to say unity, does not please 
the imagination unless variety is also found there; variety 
does not please the understanding unless it is able to bring it 
to unity. The agreement of these faculties would cease if 
there was no variety ; for imagination would be enslaved by 
understanding; nor if there were no unity ; for it would 
then be disorder, a revolt of imagination against understand- 
ing. The free harmony of these two faculties suppose 
caprice without disorder, order without mathematical sym- 
metry, There wliere symmetry is admitted, and even 
necessary, as in a building, in a plantation, we have a rea- 
son of utility and not a reason of taste (and the beauty, 
which results is only an adherent beauty and not free 
beauty). Nature realises free beauty and admits neither 
disorder nor symmetry. That traveller, who . found the 
fofest of Sumatra less beautiful than gardens of pepper 
v^ffiere the plants are placed in parallel lines, was wanting 
in taste. Variety is so necessary to the imagination, that 
it is pleased by the spectacle of movement, at the changing 
forms of f re which burn in a chimney, at the moise of a 
murmuring brook; it sees there the image of its own mobilit}^ 
The song of birds, which we cannot bring under any rule of 
music, pleases, us bydts liberty. Without this liberty, which 
imagination finds at the sight of mobility or of diversity, 
the sentiment of the Beautiful would disappear ; but also, 
Without harmony, liberty of imagination would be no more 
than license, and would only produce monsters. The solu- 
tion ol the problem of the Beautiful is then the agreement 
of understanding with imagination, that is to say of rale^; 
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without which nothing is harmonious ; with liberty, without 
which nothing is living. 


III. 

ANALYTIC OF THE SUBLIME. 

The Sublime, as the Beautiful, is the object of a judg- 
ment of reflection. This judgment is a priori and does not 
suppose a concept. But, with these analogies, there is a 
difference which was indeed never noted before the Cri- 
tique and which does not permit us to confound the senti- 
ment of the Beautiful with the sentiment of the Sublime, 
The sight of the Beautiful gives us a perception of a free 
harmony between understanding and imagination ; the 
Sublime, on the contrary, arises from a discord of these 
faculties and from a violence done to our imagination by a 
^rt of vague fear of the Infinite. For this reason the 
ocean, a tempest arouses in us the sentiment of the Sub- 
lime , for it makes us think of the infinite. The Sublime 
there is in our minds where this idea of the Infinite is 
awakened, and not in the objects none of which is really 
infinite. It is a certain higher use which’ the imagina- 
tion makes of its representations.” 

After this it is easy to understand that the Beautiful 
resides in a form (since imagination, in order to become 
satisfied, is obliged to conceive a form and to embrace it 
wholly), and that the sublime, on the contrary must be 
sought in objects, the form of which escapes us, the limits of 
which cannot be grasped or reached by our imagination. 
Besides, the satisfaction of the Beautiful contains the 
sentiment of a direct stimulus of the vital forces, and on 
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tbeir account it is not incompatible with the claims which 
sensibilitj causes ; on the contrary, the satisfaction produ- 
ced by the sentiment of the Sublime is a pleasure which 
is only produced indirectly, that is to say which is only 
excited by the sentiment of a momentary suspension of the 
vital forces and of the effusion which follows ,%,.the senti- 
ment of the Sublime is thus incompatible with every kind 
of charm ; and as the mind feels itself not only attracted 
but also at the same time repelled, this satisfaction is less a 
positive pleasure than a sentiment of admiration or of 
respect." 

However if in a sublime representation violence is 
done to the imagination and understanding, which is the 
faculty of the finite, there is a harmony betw^een reason, 
faculty of the infinite, and objects which excite the imagi- 
nation to pass the limits .of its proper dominion, that is to 
say the world of phenomena. Hence there result for us 
at the same time a pleasure and a pain ; the pain rises from 
the disproportion felt by imagination betw^een (Esthetic 
grandeur (that is to say the grandeur which can be em- 
braced by an intuition), and rational grandeur which 
reason conceives as surpassing the capacity of our intuitive 
faculty ; the pleasure is produced by the agreement bet- 
ween two judgments of our mind, one of which affirms my 
impotence to leave by imagination the sensible world, 
and the other affirms for me the existence of a supra ^setisU. 
ble world, which, though unimaginable is none the less 
conceivable. Infact, what is the consciousness of my 
want of power of imagination, if it is not the. consciousness 
th^t I have of conceiving some reality beyond that whiph 
I can, imagine ? . If I did not know that there is something 
beyopd fhe. sensible world would I suffer, from not. being 
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able to leave it ? Thus the Sublime reveals to me the 
reality of the Infinite, in the very fact of the suffering 
which I experience in not being able to launch myself into 
it with all my faculties. 

This sentiment of the Infinite may be produced either 
by the spectacle of an miimaginable grandeur or by that 
of a power which seems as if it wished to crush us. In 
the first case it is the mathematical Sublime ; in the second 
the dynamic Sublime, 

The mathematical Sublime is that which is truly 
grand ; but as there is nothing truly grand save the Infinite 
and as nature is finite we call sublime those things which 
though finite, transcend our intuition and make us by it 
think of the supra-sensible world. The Sublime is that 
which cannot be conceived without revealing a faculty of 
mind surpassing all measure of senser 

The dynamic Sublime is the result of a double contrast 
which I perceive, on the one side between my weakness 
as a being of sense and tile power of nature which can 
crush me, on the other between this power of nature and 
my reason which feels itself superior to all physical forces, 
for these forces can undoubtedly annihilate my body, but 
not my thought and will Nature is not judged to be 
sublime because it is terrible, but because it makes the 
force which we are consider this power of nature as having 
no empire over our personality as soon as it is a question 
of the highest principles in us.” It is on this account that 
the emotion of the Sublime is moral. It detaches us from 
'the senses, and, reciprocally, what detaches us from the 
senses is sublime ; thus there is nothing more sublime than 
the command forbidding the Jews to represent God under 
the image of any living creature, , * 
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The harmony that reason finds between its snprasensi* 
ble aspirations, and the spectacle offered by things which 
confound our sensible faculties, constitutes a formal fina- 
lity. Thus we may apply the third definition of the Beauti- 
ful to the Sublime, which, we have seen, is the most impor- 
tant of all As to the other three definitions, they also 
accord with the Sublime but in a slightly different sense. 
The sentiment of the Sublime, as of the Beautiful, is dis- 
interested, it is universal, although without concept^ it is 
necessary. But whilst the Beautiful, is at the same time 
independent of all sensible interest and of all moral interest, 
the Sublime is not foreign to moral interest ; but as for 
sensible interest, it is more than foreign to it, it is contrary 
to it and does it violence. Whilst the Beautiful is at the 
same time independent of all concept oi the understanding 
and of all idea of the reason, the Sublime is only indepen- 
dent of concept^ but not of ideas ; for it only really exists 
when arousing the idea of the supra-se^mble. Finally, if 
^4he sentiment of the Beautiful is necessarily common to 
all men, that of the Sublime is only capable of becoming 
so ; it is the property of those whose moral education is 
the most perfect, of those in whom the sense of the In- 
finite is most developed. Thus, in the sublime spectacles 
of nature, the vulgar man only sees the danger ; he feels 
the violence done to his nature and not the superiority 
which he has over nature through his reason. But the 
sentiment of the Sublime is not less natural in the cultiva- 
ted man, for education would not develop it if nature had 
not disposed us to feel it. There is then a cotnmon seme 
of sublime; and judgments on the Sublime have fhe 
li^t^ zi jtdgme&ts on the Beautiful, to demand the assent 
of all iUen. 
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Would this universality exist if, as the seiisualistic 
school asserts, these sentiments were only physiological 
phenomena ? if, as Burke believed, the sentiment of the 
Beautiful were produced by a relaxing of the fibres of the 
body, that of the Sublime by a tension of the nerves? 
Is it not evident that if the principle of taste were purely 
empirical, we could not make a science of them and that 
the Beautiful, the ugly would only be impressions variable 
with the individual ? But it is false to suppose that men 
are condemned to never be in agreement when they speak 
of the Beautiful and of the Sublime ; and this proves that 
taste has. really principles a priori^ founded on the univer- 
sal laws of the imagination, of understanding and reason. 


IV. 

THEORY OF THE FINE ARTS. 

Kant completes his analytic of the Sublime by a theory 
of the fine arts, which w^uld appear to be quite in place 
at the end of the analytic of the Beautiful, since the object 
of art, following him, is to produce the Beautiful, and not 
the Sublime. 

The liberal arts are distinguished from the mechanical 
arts by the fact that the latter seek a useful or agreeable 
end, whilst the object of the liberal arts is the production 
of the Beautiful. Art is an end to itself, although indirectly 
it favours moral culture. 

Kant is far from reducing art as the sensualistic School 
of the 1 8th century did, to the imitation of nature. Art 
is a creature of genius and not an imitation ; and if we 
may say that art ought to produce the same effect as 
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nature this simply means that the effort should not be 
apparent; the work must not ^‘betray the form of the 
School, nor recall in any way that the rule was before the 
eyes of the artist and that it restricted the faculties of 
his mind." 

What is genius ? It is not sufficient to have taste and 
imagination in order to have genius ; we must have soul,, 
that is to say we mmi experience a certain movement of 
the mind towards infinity. This tendency of the mind,, 
says Kant, is nothing else than the faculty of exhibiting 
(Esthetic ideas!* By (Esthetic ideas we must understand 
representations which make us think much, without any 
word being able to express fully what we think." The 
main ideas well suits these representations because they 
help us to cross the limits of the sensible world ; and yet 
we call them (Esthetic because the artist cannot express 
them except by employing a form accessible to our senses* 
Thus, the poet endeavours to render sensible invisible 
beings. Heaven,, eternity ; but still by representing them 
by images borrowed from the world of sense, he gives them 
a perfection and attribute of which the real world offers no 
example^ and in this way makes us think, by a sensible 
4mage> of supra-sensible things. For example the thunder- 
bolt which the poet places in the hand of Divinity, makes 
us think of ih& infinite power which no image can possibly 
represent. In the same way the painter makes us think, 
by the exhibition of a form, of that which has bo form. 
To divine what is the image which will make us more 
readily think of the invisible, of the idea is precisely the 
property of genius. 

If all the arts have this in common that they should 
express the idea by the form, they differ by the diversity 
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of forms which serve in the expression of the idea. Some 
express it by speech, others by attitudes, others by tone. 
In this way we get a triple classification of arts; the speak- 
ing art ; the figurative art, the art of the play of sensations. 
The speaking art is the noblest, in that it best realises the 
agreement of understanding and imagination ; this agree- 
ment consists in the fact that eloquence gives to strict 
reason a form which charms the imagination, and because 
poetry gives to the play of imagination a regular form 
capable of satisfying reason. The art of the play of sensa- 
tions, that is to say music, is, on the contrary the last ; for 
if it touches us more than the figurative art, and as much 
as or perhaps more than the art of speaking, it rather 
addresses itself to the sensibility than to the intelligence. 

Between the art of speaking and music we should 
therefore place the figurative arts, and finally below the 
fine arts Kant does not hesitate to give a place to the 
agreeable arts. Amongst them he places jeux d! esprit..,. 

.They are not to be despised by any means, for they 

excite laughter a benefit which Providence has given to 
man, with life and sleep, to compensate him for the evils 
of life. The true comic talent, the art of making intelli- 
gent men laugh, is preferable to that of the dreamers who 
break their heads, of the geniuses who break their necks 
and of the sentimental writers of romance who break 
the heart. 


V 

DIALECTIC OF THE iESTHETTC JUDGMENT. 

Faithful to his method Kant follows the analytic by 
the Dialectic and Methodology. 
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We know that the Dialectic in the language of the 
critical philosophy is the discussion of an Idea considered 
as absolute. The tmiversality of the Beautiful is the 
affirmation of its absolute character; consequently there 
must also be a Dialectic of the aesthetic judgment. 

Every Dialectic has its antinomy; the absolute being 
transcendental we have as many reasons for denying as for 
affirming it (so long at least as the mind does not rise to the 
distinction of the sensible world which understanding 
conceives and of the Supra-sensible world known to the 
practical reasoji) 

The following is the antinomy of the aesthetic judg* 
ment. 

Thesis. The judgment of taste i& not founded on 
concepts. 

A niithesis. The judgment of taste is universal, it must 
therefore be necessarily based on concepts. 

The solution of this antvmmy is nevertheless possible. 
It is certainly true, as the thesis affirms that the judgment 
of taste is hot based on determined concepts (that is on the 
categories) ; but it is based on an indeiermined concept and 
this concept is “ that of the suprasensihle substratum of 
phenomena!' We are conscious of a harmony between our 
faculties and this indeiermined concept of the intelligibile 
nature, of nature considered 2&noumenon\ the object which 
gives rise to this vague indefinable sentiment of supra- 
sensible reality is called the beautiful. 

A new problem is here presented ; this accord, exist- 
ing between intelligible nature and the faculties of mind 
is a teleological end ; but does this end arise from an inten- 
tional purpose found in nature, or is it simply an accidental 
fact when the mind imagines that it sees a harmony 
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designedly established ? Under the first hypothesis there 
would be a real end^ in the second the end would only be 
ideal, 

Kant appears to declare (at least provisionally) for an 
ideal end. In favor of his hypothesis he alleges the univer- 
sality of the aesthetic judgment which he explains by the 
universality of subjective laws of the mind, and thence 
concludes that a rule of taste, depending on the form of 
our faculties, cannot depend on an exterior world. If 
this rule depended on the properties of nature it would not 
he says, be known a priori. We have here the same argu- 
ment by which in the Critique of Pure Reason, Kant denies 
objectivity to our a priori ideas. 

The esthetic judgment must then have its raison d* 
etre' in the disposition alone of the subject, and we cannot 
admit as a principle of explanation a real end in nature as 
pertaining to our faculty of representation,’’ that is to say 
a disposition expressly made to give us pleasure. Our 
faculties are constituted so as to accord with nature j but 
nature is not so made as to accord with our faculties ; or, 
at least, we may not affirm this hypothesis nor seek in it, 
without proof, the explanation of our aesthetic judgments ; 
this explanation must only be sought in the laws of thought. 
The hypothesis of a ewe? is then superfluous, but this 

does not mean that it is false ; this appears to be the 
meaning of the sentence the property which nature has 
of furnishing us with an occasion of perceiving an internal 
aim” (that is to say a harmony between our faculties and 
objects) “ cannot be an end in nature, orSather m may not 
regard it as such" Do not these last words imply a reser- 
vation made in favor of the possibility of a real end, which 
is to be established later in the moral judgment ? 
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The Dialectic ends by an examination of the relations 
existing between the Beautiful and the Good. It is here 
that we find the true Kantian solution of the doctrine of 
the Beautiful ; all that precedes is a mere preparation. 

We have already seen that the sentiment of the Beautiful 
gives us a vague conception of the cupra-sensible; by a kind 
of divination, we recognise through the veil of material re- 
presentations, a principle, the essence of which cannot be 
determined by any concept^ but which is analogous to the 
nature of our reason. It is this of which Kant wishes to 
speak when he places the essence of the Beautiful in the 
aesthetic ideas that is to say, in the forms which make 
us think of invisible objects, which they do not express, 
but of which they suggest the thought. In thus raising us 
fey means of the sensible to the supra^sensible, the senti- 
ment of the Beautiful disposes us to a taste for the things 
of the intelligible world, the moral world. It is in this sense 
that the Beautiful, may be defined as the symbol of the 
G&od, 

What is a symbol ? We have no intuition of the super* 
sensible, of noumena. But in default of intuition, there is 
a way by which the understanding and imagination may 
enter, vaguely no doubt, into communication with this 
superior world ; this is the symbol. We thus name a sensi- 
ble representation which, without being adequate to an idea 
of reason, makes us think of this idea, in virtue of the 
analogy existing between the reflections aroused by this 
representation and those which we can make on the idea^ 
We can be under no misapprehension as to the law of the 
mind which leads us to seek analogies everywhere between 
the sensible world and the pure ideas ; comparisons, meta- 
physical expressions are a proof of this law; thus the last 
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rays of the setting sun make us think of the calm which the 
virtuous man experiences at the moment of death. Reci- 
procally we may evoke an idea, in order the better to 
understand the beauty of some scene of nature. As an 
example of this Kant quotes a poet whom he does not 
name. The light of the sun darts out as nature darts from 
the breast of virtue.” It is not that there is a real analogy 
between representations and ideas ; but^^ there is one bet- 
ween the rules by means of which we reflect on these two 
things.” Thanks to these analogies we may subsume the 
ideas of reason under symbols) the symbol corresponds to 
the reason much as the schema corresponds to the under- 
standing; it is then a kind of intuitive knowledge of the 
intelligible world. Thus we have evidently no intuition 
properly so called of the infinite Being ; but we should 
fall into deism, a system in which we know absolutely 
nothing of God even in the practical point of view,” if we 
removed from the idea of God all mode of intuition. We 
know God, not in himself, but by symbol, by analogies 
which our thought finds between His intelligible existence 
and some objects of our sensible intuition. 

With symbolism thus defined it is evident that the Beau- 
tiful, the symbol of the Good, that is to say the sight of the 
Beautiful makes us think of the Good., The analogies are 
numerous ; the Beautiful, as the Good pleases of itself; as 
the Good, it pleases immediately and independently of all 
interest ; finally the harmony which is realised, at the sight 
of the Beautiful, between our imagination and our under- 
standing, is analogous to that which ought to exist between 
our conduct and the practical reason. It is in its quality 
as a symbol of the Good that the Beautiful can claim, as 
the Good itself, universal assent. Here is the secret of its 
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absolute character and of that common sense of taste found 
in all men ; for reason, in all beings endowed with it, is 
pleased by analogies which raise tlie thought above sense. 
It is the intelligible, which taste lias in view... it is towards 
it that all our higher faculties of knowledge are directed. " 

Taste, depending on reason alone, of which it is the 
symbol and the laws of which it consequently follows, is 
autonomous. It would be heteronomoics if it took its rules 
from experience (for example, from the general consent 
determined a posteriori). Thus the only true propaedeutic 
of taste is the development of the moral ideas and the 
cultivation of the moral sentiment ; for it is only on the 
condition that sensibility is in agreement with this 
sentiment that true taste can receive a determind and 
unalterable form.” 



CHAPTER IL 


ANALYSIS OF THE CRITIQUE OF THE TELEOLOGICAL JtJDGAIENT. 

I. Analj/tic of the teleological Judgment, Necessity of con- 
sidering an end (a finality) in nature and specially in organised 
beings. Universaliig and snhjeciiviig of the idea of finality. 

IL Dialectic of the teleological J%idgment. Antinomy, of mecha- 
nism and finality, of the possible identity of these two kinds of 
causality in the intelligible world. 

III. Melliodologif of the teleological Judgment. System of 
ends in nature. Their relation with the end of the moral being. 
The limits within which the moral law gives us knowledge of 
God. 


L 

ANALYTIC OF TELEOLOGICAL JUDGMENT. 

The Critique of Msthelic Judgment has analysed the 
Beautiful, which resides in the form of finality^ that is to 
say in the agreements of things with the forms of our intelli- 
gence ; the last, the Critique of the Teleological Judgment 
studies finality as to its matter that is to say the relation of 
things among themselves, or the harmony existing between 
the parts. 

The understanding conceives nature as the production 
of a mechanical causality; practical reason conceives a 
free causality, intentional, that of my will. Judgment in 
assigning to the mechanical causality of the universe an 
end freely chosen in view of a law of wisdom, participates, 
at one time in the nature of understanding and of reason ; 

2:i 
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linality is then a concept intermediate between that of 
nature and of liberty. 

Every appropriate attribute is not a finality, Tims 
the circle is marvellously appropriate to the solution of a 
number of mathematical problems ; but the cause of this 
property^ evidently resulting from the necessity of things, 
cannot be attributed to an intention. For finality to exist, 
that is to say intentional appropriation, it is necessary that 
this appropriation should be cojiiingcnt ; it must be explain- 
able neither by mathematical necessity nor by mechanical 
necessity. Thus the regularity of a garden or the trace of 
a perfectly symmetrical hexagon supposes intention. 
There can be no doubt on this question ; it is the same 
with the disposition of the parts of a machine. But if it is 
easy to recognise finality in works of art it is less easy in 
the production of nature. We must have a criterium to 
distinguish intentional causality from mechanical causality; 
this critermm is the reciprocity ofi cause and effhct. Now 
this reciprocity is remarked in organised beings, thus a tree 
is . at the same time cause and effect of itself, not only 
because the tree, produced by a tree, reproduces another 
but because each of its parts is at the same time preserva- 
tive of the others, and preseived by the others. How 
can a mechanical cause subordinate cause and effect and 
produce this double action ? We must then, to avoid the 
vicious circle presented by the purely mechanical expla- 
nation, have recourse to an intentional causality, which has 
conceived the end before the means, the effect before the 
cause, and the cause in view to the effect. . 

This criterium of finality only permits us to recognise 
it :m iQiganised beings. There are indeed, in inorganio 
%titudes which render it useful to animals and 
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men, whence we may conclude that these aptitudes arc 
an end which nature has set before itself; but this end 
has only been willed as a means in view to a higher end, 
to wit the life of organised beings. This is only an external 
finality y relative that is to external things ; in the organism 
on the contrary, there is an internal finaliiy because its 
end is in itself and each of its parts has for end the other 
parts. We have indeed more reasons for affirming finality 
in the living productions of nature than in works of art. 
A watch assuredly supposes an intention on the part of 
the watchmaker, since each part participates in the move- 
ment of the others, and since the form, the place of each 
cannot be determined save by the complete concej}U of a 
watch ; but no one of the train of wheels has produced 
the others ; each exists for the others^ but not by others. 
"An organised being is then much more than a simple 
machine ; it is endowed besides its motive force with a 
formative quality.” It is even impossible to conceive an 
organised being other than as a system of ends. This is 
so true that the physiologist asks a priori what is the 
purpose of an organ, even before the study of this organ 
has taught him if there is, or if it can have, a purpose. 

But if the belief in finality in living nature is necessary^ 
universal, Kant, remaining faithful to the principles of the 
Critique also concludes here, from this very necessity and 
universality to the subjectivity of this belief. If finality 
were in nature the mind could not divine it to be thence 
a priori ; it would not be able to conceive it save after 
determining it a posteriori in objects. A curious argu- 
ment and one that only causes no surprise because the 
Critique has accustomed us to it ! What ! because my 
mind conceits order, this order cannot be realised outside 
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of it ! and because I am a reasoning being, there where I 
f^ee marks of reason I must conclude that it is I who 
suppose them gratuitously ! But if it is a necessity of my 
reason to see order when there is none, how comes it 
that I can see disorder in certain things ? My reason is 
like a coloured glass through which I see everything 
coloured like the glass : But then I should be able to see 
order everywhere. But how is it that order appears in 
some things and not in others ? This difference cannot 
come from the subject which is always the same ; it must 
then come from the object. Let us however remember 
that this objectivity here denied to the idea of final causes 
is only a provisional conclusion and Kant prepares us for 
this by adding that this idea has a moral use ; for says he, 
this thought that everything in nature has its purpose 
gives us heart to resign ourselves to disagreeable things and 
to look at them from their good side. This remark pre- 
pares us for the definite conclusion arrived at in the Metho- 
dologyy to wit, that ends in nature are the means for 
accomplishing the supreme end of all which is the moral 
law. But before arriving at this conclusion Kant desires to 
exhaust all difficulties, all contradiction presented by the 
Mea of finality to our imderstanding. Here also the 
Bialcciic will have its antmomy. 


IL 


DIALECTIC OF TELEOLOGICAL JUDGMENT. 

The idea of nature when our miiid desires to reach 
the causes of phenomena, present the following antinomy. 

Thesis, Every production of material things and of 
iheir forms must be judged possible by mechanical laws^. 
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Physics is and all sciences in general are only possible on 
this hypothesis. 

A7itithesis» Some productions of nature (organised 
beings for instance) cannot be judged possible by mechani- 
cal laws alone. (The Analytic has established this truth). 

The antinomy is solved by this remark that the thesis 
and the antithesis are neither of them objective principles ; 
they are simply subjective fnaxiins, regulative principles ; 
the thesis is a law of understanding, a law of the deiermh 
ning jiidgmenU The antithesis is a law of the reflecting 
judgment. 

But in relation to the reality of things they may be 
both false under their absolute and conclusive form ; it is 
possible that they may be brought into agreement and 
that mechanism and finality, distinct with regard to our 
minds, are both one and the same real principle, or one and 
the same cause ; it is possible in a word that physical neces- 
sity and intelligent causality are in themselves identical. 
How do we know that it is not so in the reality of things 
since this reality escapes us ? Or rather we have reasons 
to suppose that it must be so, for the contrary hypothesis 
lands us in serious difficulties. 

In fact it is because they have considered mechanism 
and finality as objectively distinct that all systems of philo- 
sophies have terminated in unsustainable explanations of 
nature, or at least in explanations with very slight foun- 
dations. Epicurus only admits mechanical causality and 
concludes in the absence of finality, in a word he believes 
in chance ; but chance is not even a machanical principle. 
Spinoza struck by the unity, the harmony reigning in nature 
supposes a unity of substance in all beings ; but this ex- 
planation is absolutely insufficient, for ontological unity 
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(unity of substance) is not the same thing as unity of plan, 
of agreement that our mind finds in nature. Others have 
recourse to the hypothesis of a living nature ; but the 
partisans of hylozoism are refuted by a fact, the inertia 
of matter. Finally there is a fourth way of conceiving 
the world ; to admit that it owes its unity and its har- 
mony to an intelligence distinct from itself, to a creator 
who has designedly endowed it with certain mechanical 
forces and who has calculated, with all the precision with 
which an infinite wisdom is alone capable, the effects, com- 
binations and resultants of these forces. Here certainly 
we have a sublime hypothesis and which cannot be preached 
with the contradictions apparent in other systems ; but it 
is a Ummmdenial conception and consequently reason (at 
least speculative reason) has no right to seek in it for the 
explanation of the world. It might perhaps have this 
right if it proved that mechanism is an insufficient ex- 
planation of the formation of the world ; but it is only 
|)roved for our minds, the subjective laws of which have 
perhaps nothing in common with the reality of things. No 
doubt, given our reason as it is, is absolutely certain 
that we can learn nothing certain, and for a still stronger 
reason, we cannot give any explanation of organised 
beings— by purely mechanical principles of nature ; it is 
absurd /i?f men to attempt anything like this and to hope 
that one day some new Newton will explain the produc- 
tion of a blade of grass by natural laws in which there is 
no appearance of desi^.” Besides who can say if an in* 
telligence more perfect than ours will not conceive their 
mechanical explanation which seems to us impossible, or. 
that mechanism and finality will not be merged in one and 
tlie same explanation ip his view. 
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Under this supposition Kant observes that the distinc- 
tion of mecJianmt and finality supposes that of the am- 
iuigcnt and jiecessary^ and consequently that of the possible 
and real. Now the possible, and real are concepts of 
modality, forms of our mind, and a perfect understanding 
which W'ould know, not by concepts, but intuitively, would 
make no distinction between these two subjective points 
of view of the human understanding. How then can a 
distinction which would not exist in a perfect intelligence 
be founded in the reality, of things ? Besides, if even it 
were necessary in the explanation of phenomena, these 
phenomena are not, in reality, what they appear to us ; 
their real principle, their substratum, is for us an unknown 
essence, an invisible noumenon, which perhaps (how can 
know) has produced at the same time both the sensible 
and the intellectual world. Thence would result quite 
naturally the harmony between the laws of nature and 
those of our mind ; and this harmony which we call finality 
would only after all be the necessary effect of an efficient 
cause. Thus two imprints made on wax with the same 
seal resemble each other so closely that a child might 
think that the one had been intentionally copied from the 
other, where as both are the result of a simple mechanical 
cause. We reason like this child. In our ignorance of 
this single cause the action of which has produced at the 
same time and by /the same necessity nature and mind, 
it appears to us that nature may not be intelligible, fhat is 
in harmony with the laws of oiir reason, and because it is 
intelligible we conclude that free choice alone has 
rendered it shch by calculated adaptation of its parts. But 
if we know the necessity which produced it, as well as 
our mind, we would understand that this order must 
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inherent in it, as essentially as the idea of this order is 
inherent in the reason produced from the same cause. 

It ,>vas not a mistake to find in this doctrine of Kant 
the basis of Schelling’s theory on the Identity of nature 
and Intelligence, Yet with Kant it was only a hypothesis; 
Schelling made it a dogma. Another still more radical 
difference is that according to Schelling, reason can attain 
this intelligible substraUwij this absolute of which nature 
and intelligence are but modifications. Kant on the con- 
trary declares that ' the common principle from which are 
derived, on the one hand, the mechanical principle and, on 
the other hand, the teleological principle being suprasensi- 
ble it is impossible for us to have the least determined and 
affirmative concept of it.' It follows that the human mind 
not finding in this identity of nature and intelligence any- 
thing to satisfy our faculties as. they are must always make 
a distinction between the two. Whilst pushing as far as 
possible the mechanical explanation of phenomena w’-e 
must not cease to seek their bond of relationship and 
union. This is a law of our mind, and has its ramn d*- 
etre ; in the study of nature it serves as a regulative princi- 
ple ; finally, and here we have its most noble use, it raises 
us to the idea of moral finality, to the idea of the good and 
thence to the idea of God, These are the high aspects of 
the philosophy developed by Kant in the Methodology and 
in them we find the ultimate end of his philosophy. 

IIL 

METHODOLOGY OF TELEOLOGICAL JUDGMENT, 

If even mechanim and finality should be in themselves 
'identical we can only study nature with our reason as it is 
that is to say by distinguishing the two principles and by 
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explaining by one what is inexplicable by the other. After 
having determined phenomena by experience and dis- 
covered horiD they are produced, we are obliged to ask 
ourselves why they are produced in this way. It is in 
vain that we ascend the series of efficient causes and 
explain the production of the most varied types by a 
single generating principle mechanically developed; we 
only throw back the difficulty ; why, in fact, the reason 
asks itself has this principle an aptitude to develop in this 
varied and progressive way ? It is not the effects, nor 
their general cause of which we can ask the raison d' etre. 
Only thus can we bring unity into the study of nature and 
conceive it as a whole. 

It is permissible for the archseology of nature to make 
use of the vestiges still existing of its most ancient produc- 
tions, in order to seek, in all the mechanism which it 
knows or suspects, the principle underlying this great 
family of created beings. It can bring forth from the 
womb of the earth, which itself issued from chaos (as a 
great animal), creatures in whom we find but slight signs 
of finality, but who in their turn produce others more 
suited to the place of their birth and to their reciprocal 
relations, till the moment when this motion becomes rigid, 
becomes ossified and limits itself to the production of 
species which do not further degenerate, and in which is 
found the variety of these species which it has produced ; it 
is as if this formative and fecund force were at length satis- 
fied.'* But we must definitely attribute to this universal 
mother an organization, the aim of which is all created 
things. Thus even the hypothesis of a single force in nature 
and in spontaneous generations, which Drawin sustained 
so firmly in our days, cannot dispense with the admission 

24 
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of finality and consequently of intelligence. Kant saw this 
perfectly, and it is one of the most remarkable facts of the 
Criliqtce of Judgment ; the more we attribute to nature a 
iiiarvelloiis power^ the more is it necessary to seek how^ 
why and from what it has received this power, But let us 
set aside gratuitous hypotheses^ pretended transformations 
of crude matter into living material and let us look to facts 
only. One of the most inexplicable facts apart from the 
idea of final causes is the hereditary transmission of cha- 
racteristics essential to each species to the exclusion of 
secondary characteristics which vary according to the 
individual If the transmission of life is to be explained 
by the mechanical laws of nature alo^ne, why are not all 
the properties of living beings indiscriminately transmitted 
to their descendents ? Why are those which are trans- 
mitted and which remain invariable, precisely those which 
are useful to life and which constitute the type,^as if nature 
had wished to preserve at the same time the life of animals 
and tlie permanence of ^des? Whence comes this 
choice of nature which preserves certain important attri- 
butes and which capriciously eliminates from generation 
to generation those with which the being can dispense, 
except that it reserves the power to make them re-appear 
in future generations ? Explain this if you can, you who 
are pantheists, materialists, partisans of natural necessity. 
Can certain properties, become contingent ? Can necessity 
admit accident ? A strange necessity whidr in place of 
always producing uniformity, v^ies its effect as liberty 
would and chooses them like reason ; winch, in order to 
palise unity in variety produces unity by the constant 
trajif mission of useful characteristics, and variety by the 
transformation of indifferent characteristics I , 
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Yet, as it is of consequence to science, whilst admit- 
ting finality, to push as far as possible the investigation 
into secondary causes and explain mechanically every 
thing which is not absolutely repugnant to fneclianism^ we 
should prefer in natural history, the systems, which attri- 
bute the greatest part to nature, and the least often neces- 
sitates the intervention of the creative intelligence. Thus 
three systems attempt to explain the birth of organised 
beings, Occasionalwn admits a new creation at the birth 
of each individual. This is to refuse ail power of reproduc- 
tion in nature and it is not to be supposed ” says Kant 
" that this system can be accepted by any one who has 
any opinion whatever of philosophy.” According to the 
system of generic preformation, the birth of individuals is 
nothing but the development of the pre-existing form and 
formed by the creative power in the first individual of 
each species ; thus all oaks would have been enclosed in 
the first acorn, all birds in the first egg, and these germs 
would have nothing to do but grow and nourish themselves 
firom the time of creation. This system only differs from 
the first in that God must have created all individuals at 
one tinie instead of creating them successively ; at the 
bottom, this is one and the same explanation, for it admits 
as many particular creations as beings; it only leaves nature 
the power of nourishing these forms and 6f drawing each 
one by degrees from the others. Finally the doctrine of 
epigenesis refuses to believe that living beings enclose from 
the beginning, their like in the state of germs already 
formed; it simply supposes that organic matter has a 
tendency to form living beings ; God has then only created 
the first individual and the faculty of perpetuating its race; 
the forces of nature do the -rest. This last system, whilst' 
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admitting secondary causes, opens up a vast field of inves- 
tigation to the research of those who desire to know the 
laws of nature ; and it is for this reason that Kant prefers 
it. But we must observe that whilst explaining generation 
by the action of secondary causes, by the combination of 
material forces^ we are still obliged to explain the exist- 
ence of this marvellous power possessed by matter by an 
intelligent cause. If epigenesis does not consider organised 
matter as an inert passive thing, and God as the only artist 
capable of reproducing it, if it supposes that it is matter 
itself which is the artisty the existence of this artist must 
still be due to an intelligent cause. Whether nature does 
all or does nothing we must in either case have recourse 
to the idea of God ; in the second, because it is He who 
makes all, in the first, because he alone would have been 
able to give blind nature the power of producing harmoni- 
ous works and where everything has its raison d'etre. If 
there existed a marvellous machine capable of knowing itself 
and of constructing all alone new similar machines, it is cer- 
tain that the mechanician who, might have made it and then 
immediately rested from his labour would be more worthy 
of admiration than if he had set himself to work many 
times to construct others. Bhemenback, cited here by 
Kant, perfectly understood this when defending the system 
of epigenesis; ^Hhat crude matter should have origin- 
ally formed itself in accordance with mechanical laws, that 
life could have issued from dead nature, and that nature 
could have spontaneously taken the form of a finality 
which preserves itself— are justly regarded by Bhemenback 
as absurd.” Thus it would be false to believe, whilst,- 
recognising in nature new and mervellous properties, that 
the explanation of things by final causes is rendered less 
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indispensable. The doctrine of Kant is on this point 
absolutely iiiiattackable, and it should be matter for reflec- 
tion for certain physiologists of our days who think that 
they have destroyed the argument of final causes because 
they have shown the superiority of the system of epigenesis 
to that of the preformation of germs. 

The necessity under which we are of explaining the 
universe by an intelligent cause leads us to the considera- 
tion of it as a system of ends^ each subordinate to the 
other. If the parts which compose organised being have 
for their end the totality, the life of this being, in its turn 
this being may have as an end the utility of some other 
superior being. Why do vegetables exist? For the 
aliment of animals. But why animals ? For the service 
of man. And does man, in his turn, exist for some higher 
end ? Yes, for the moral law. Here we arrive at a stage 
where there is no further need of asking the question why? 
The moral law exists for no higher end ; it is in itself the 
higher end, the ultimate explanation, sufficient reason of 
all things. It is to make the terrestrial existence of the 
being called to accomplish the moral law possible that all 
nature has been created such as it is ; in this sense it is 
rigorously true to say that all has been made for man, no 
doubt everything has not been made for the well-being, 
for the sense happiness of man; nature, if it has done 
much for the conservation of life, has also let many things 
exist which may be hurtful to us. ^^It has made no 
exception in favpur of man, in the action of its destructive 
forces." (It is thus not astonishing that the Epicureans, 
who look upon sense happiness as our supreme end, 
accused nature of having no care for us.) But if, on the con-» 
trary, we regard man as a moral being we shall recognise, 
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tliat if natura has not disposed everything to his best 
well-being, it has nevertheless rendered his moral culture 
and the formation of civil society possible. Even the 
obstacles which it places in our way serve to exercise our 
courage and give our liberty the opportunity of increasing 
by combat. It is then not man, as a sense being (as 
phenomenon) it is the accomplishment of the moral Being 
which is the supreme end, which is the last link of this 
chain, of which the ends of nature are the intermediate 
links. This end is unconditioned ^ and is the condition of 
all the intermediate ends which are subordinate to it. If 
then the things of this world, so far as regards conditional 
beings, demand a supreme cause acting according to end, 
man is the final aim of all creation ; if not the chain of the 
ends, subordinate to each other, would have no principles ; 
and it is only in man considered as subject of moralityi 
that the unconditional legislation, relatively to ends, is 
found, which renders him capable of becoming the final end 
to which all nature must be telec^gically subordinated.’' 

In thus combining the ends of nature with the moral 
law, Kant recognises their reality, and the objectivity of 
•our teleological judgment. No doubt he does not say this 
in so many words, but we have the right to suppose this 
to have been his thought. In fact, to recognise a relation 
between the ends of nature and the Good, and solely to 
admit the objectivity of the second term of the relationship 
without the objectivity of the first, would be a very strange 
contradiction which we cannot attribute to Kant, Besides 
we know that it is the usual habit of the philosophy, to 
^dify in the methodology the negations of the analytic 
dialectk. We therefore do not hesitate to say that 
the (infinite conclusion of. Kant is favourable to the 
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objective reality of final causeS; but we regret that he was 
not more explicit and that we are obliged to interpret 
his doctrine by induction. 

As we cannot succeed in proving finality in nature 
except by starting from nature and by uniting physical 
harmonies with moral order which are their raison d’ etre, 
it is clear that, in order to find in final causes a conclusive 
proof of the existence of God, we must join with it the 
moral proof. Thus completed, the physico-theological 
proof which the Critique of Pure Reaso?z declares to be 
insufficient, becomes perfectly valid. That an intelligence 
presided over the physical order is for the speculative 
reason highly probable, but nevertheless it is only a trans- 
cendental affirmation and we know nothing of transcenden- 
tal things. On the contrary, by the consideration of the 
moral order, we penetrate into this intelligible world, 
closed hitherto to our minds, and afterwards affirmations, 
though transcendental, become legitimate, at least so far 
as they have a relation with the moral law ; consequently 
we may affirm a God, author of the moral order and there- 
fore author of physical order in as far as tliis order has for 
goal the accomplishment of the moral order. Besides 
whilst supposing that the physical order, in itself, proves 
the existence of an intelligent and all-powerful cause, it 
would not prove that this all-powerful being is perfect nor 
that he is single. Thus the pagans looked upon their gods 
as powerful, as terrible, but not infinitely good ; and the 
Epicurean poet could say of the gods of paganism ; 

Primus in orhe dcos fecit iimorP 

But the moral order supposes an author supposing in 
himself the plenitude of Good, a perfect God, and perfect 
don supposes unity; for power may be divided but. not 
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perfection. Tins God, towards whom we raise ourselves 
by the consideration of the Good, must be all-powerful, in 
order, in the life to come, to proportion happiness accord- 
ing to merit ; he must be eternal and immense, for other- 
wise he could not always and everywhere produce a 
harmony of virtue and happiness. It is the good God, 
rather than the terrible God ; it is the God of Christianity; 
and it is not fear, but above all love, which has raised 
altars to him. 

It is a striking circumstance to see the critical philo- 
sopher after having pushed scepticism almost beyond the 
power of human reason, stop before the idea of the Good 
■and make a most complete and sublime confessionof faith- 
before the infinite, and eternal author of the moral law ! Be- 
fore the idea of God engraved in our souls he doubted and 
asked if this idea was not a fiction of our minds ; before 
the universe which reveals the glory of God, he still 
doubted, and asked himself if the order in the heavens, 
the harmony in nature were not vain phemmem. But in 
the depths of his consciousness he finds something more 
admirable than the starry sky of heaven—the moral law. 
It cannot be said that this is a vain phenomenon for it is 
necessary ; nor that it is I who made it, for it commands 
me. It is really and eternally superior to me ; it can only 
come then from a Being who resumes in himself the whole 
moral law, from a perfect Being in fact ; and the sceptic 
bows ; he has recognised his master and his God. 

Is this merely a sentiment ? No it is rigorously scien- 
tific, for we cannot admit without contradiction the moral 
law without admitting God. What is a good man ? He 
who pursues the destination which the moral law assigns" 
him/! . But how can he have a destination if God does not 
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exist ? The whole earth opposes him in the attainment of 
this end which however he feels himself forced and drawn 
to attain, Good men in vain deserve to be happy, nature 
which takes no consideration whether they are happy oi' 
unhappy, exposes them, as the other animals of the earth, to 
every evil, until a vast grave swallows them up, or casts 
them, they who might think themselves the final end of 
creation, into the gulfs of blind matter whence they issued. 
Thus this good man ought to abandon, as absolutely 
impossible, the end which he set before himself and which 
he must have in mind in order to obey moral laws ; or 
from a practical point of view, in order to form for 
himself a conception at least of the possibility of the final 
end which is present before him, he must recognise the 
existence of a moral cause of the world; that is to say God.” 

It now remains for us to determine what kind and what 
degree of knowledge produces in us this moral proof. Here 
as in the Critique of Practical Reason Kant reduces this 
knowledge to that of the moral attributes of God (Justice, 
Wisdom, Goodness, Omnipotence, Eternity); but regarding 
his metaphysical attributes, (his existence beyond space; his 
intuitive intelligence) we can only form hypotheses; we can^ 
not affirm their reality. Now we can have no knowledge 
of these moral attributes, save by analogy with our own 
faculties. The name faith is more suited than knod)ledge to 
the procedure by which we attain to the belief in God. This 
is little as regards our speculative reason, but suffices for our 
moral destination. For called upon to realise the sovereign 
Good, so far as that depends upon our will, it is sufficient 
for us to know God, in order to render the realisation of 
this sovereign Good possible. All other knowledge, 7iot 
bemg practical is useless. If we regret that our reason 

25 
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does not extend further let us remember that the impene- 
trable wii^dom by which we exist, is not less worthy of 
veneration for what it has refused to give us as for what it 
has given us/' 


EESUME OF THE CRITIQUE OF JUDGMENT 

By speculative reason, man knows only phenomena, 
and the absolute unconditional ideas which it gives us are 
only regulative principles of experience, that is to say, of 
the study of phenomena. By practical reason man conceives 
and recognises order as independent of phenomena. 
Finally by a third faculty, the reflecting judgment, we 
conceive no longer phenomena without order, no longer 
order without phenomena, but order in phenomena in 
material objects. Thus judgment is as it were the, bond 
between the speculative and the practical reason ; ifc 
tutes for our minds flie passage from the sensible world to 
the intelligible world, Thla intermediate between 
the world of sense and of reason has as it were two 
degrees, the one closer to the sensible world, the other to 
the rational world. When order is manifested in an object 
by its beauty, it is more sensible than intelligible and the 
judgment is then aesthetic ; when it is manifested by a 
disposition of matter inexplicable otherwise than by intui- 
tion, by design, it is more intelligible than sensible ; the 
judgment is then teleological. But in aesthetic judgment 
we perceive a harmony between our faculties ; the object 
the subject of which produces this harmony, is called 
beautiful. By the teleological judgment we perceive a 
harmony between the parts of an object and at the same 
time between the object and a certain destination or end. 
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We see by this that beauty according to Kant does not 
reside in the object but in our mind ; the object is only 
the accidental cause of agreement between our imagination 
and our understanding ; in order to produce this agreement 
it is necessary, no doubt, that there should be in the object 
the variety which pleases the imagination and the unity 
which pleases the understanding ; but this variety is but 
the diversity of intuitions by which we grasp the parts of 
an object ; the unity found in this variety is but the power 
which we possess of perceiving these diverse intuitions as 
bound together in a single representation. The judgment 
of the beautiful is then subjective. It appertains to the 
constitution of our faculties ; and on this account, according 
to Kant, it is necessary and universal 

Can we then at least admit that the object, the sight 
of which is the accidental cause of aesthetic judgment, has 
been designedly made by nature, in order to produce this 
satisfaction of imagination and understanding ? No, or 
at least this hypothesis is useless and without proof, since 
the subjective laws alone of our mind suffice to explain the 
sentiment of the Beautiful ; the nature of the object counts 
for nothing in that sentiment ; if the object did count for 
anything in a judgment of taste, taste would not have a 
priori rules. 

This conclusion, however, is perhaps only provisional 
In fact, the Beautiful is the symbol of the Good ; a symbol 
is representation which leads our thought by analogy to 
some particular idea j now the judgment of the Beautiful 
has analogies in the moral judgment. In the first place 
it is disinterested ; for the pleasure which results from the 
sight of a beautiful object comes from the satisfaction of 
our senses ; and this disinterestedness is analogous to the 
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disinterestedness which is the character of moral action. 

Besides, the Beautiful expresses a harmony (since it 
produces harmony between our faculties) ; and this har- 
mony makes us think by analogy of that harmony which 
ought to exist between our will and the moral law. The 
moral law is then the raison d’ etre of esthetic judgment ; 
and since this prepares us for the thought of moral order, 
of intelligible order, by shewing us its image, its shadow in 
phenomena themselves, it appears that there must be there 
an intention of nature in the aptitude of the phenomenon 
to produce the sentiment of the Beautiful. For if moral 
good is, as Kant proclaims, the end of all things, and if 
nature has done nothing but prepare us to conceive this Good, 
how could it have placed in objects, except by design, the 
characteristics which in our eyes are the symbol of the 
Good ? We may then be permitted to conjecture that 
Kant, in recognising in the Beautiful the symbolic character, 
intends us by this to recognise at the same time the inten- 
tion of nature, real finality which he began by denying. 
No doubt this is only an induction j but is a probable one; 
and thus the Beautiful is no longer stibjecime, it exists 
objectively^ that is to say, there is really in certain objects 
an aptitude, placed there designedly by nature^ for produ- 
cing in us the aesthetic sentiment, " 

The Beautiful being the symbol of the Good, the 
symbol of the Intelligible, the end of art is to inhibit aes- 
thetic ideas, that is to say, to reproduce representations 
which make us think of intelligible things. Therein lies 
the grandeur of art and its morality. 

When an intuition makes us think not only of the 
intelligible, but of the Infinite, the sentiment which then 
arises in us is that of the Sublime, In the judgment of the 
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Sublime, there is no longer, as in that of the Beautiful, 
either a satisfaction of the imagination or of the understand- 
ing ; on the contrary a violence is done to these two faculties 
for they are faculties for conceiving the finite. But there is 
satisfaction of the reason ; reason triumphs there where 
imagination and understanding, humiliated by the spectacle 
of a representation which they cannot grasp in its entirety, 
are constrained to recognise their powerlessness ; tor this 
powerlessness is the confession of the existence of a supra- 
sensible world and of the superiority of the faculty which 
conceives it. 

To resume, if the aesthetic of Kant does not determine 
all the characteristics of the Beautiful, or only indicates 
them very vaguely, it is completely inspired by this thought 
which is the very spirit of the three Critiques, of the small 
value of phenomenon and the immense value of the intelli- 
gible world. Phenomena ;do not merit admiration save by 
the expression of order, which constitutes beauty, in making 
us think of the Good, or by the expression of grandeur, 
which makes us think of the Infinite. 

If in a work of art, the intelligible, the Good, appears 
to us dimly as a symbol, it appears so still more clearly in 
organised beings, for our reason feels itself incapable of 
explaining the origin of the good by the sole action of a 
mechanical causality, it must, to find its raison d* etre^ have 
recourse to an intelligent causality. In everything that is 
produced by a mechanical causality, it is the parts which 
are the raison d! etre of the whole ; whilst in organised 
beings it is the whole, the ensemble, the resultant which is 
the raison d! etre of the parts and their disposition. Now, 
it is only in an intelligence that the general plan precedes 
the disposition of the parts ; then the living being has been 
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thought and indeed before being realised, which amounts 
to saying that to attempt to explain the organism without 
an intelligent creator is an effort in some way quite ropug- 
iiant to the human reason. 

But at the moment of reaching God by the considera- 
tion of finality, the critical philosopher makes a last stand 
in scepticism to escape this conclusion. Who knows if the 
distinction between mechanical causality and finality is 
not the work of our imperfect reason, and if nature and 
intelligence are not in-themselves absolutely identical 1 
Here by this doubt the abyss of pantheism is opened up ; 
and German philosophy will not hesitate to precipitate 
itself therein. But Kant once more escaped from it by the 
consideration of the moral law. 

Nature is not and cannot be an end in itself ; for it is 
not perfect and it is only the Good which is an end in 
itself. It exists then only in the presence of a superior 
end ; and as absolute Good can only consist in a good wUl 
we must regard nature , the purpose of 

rendering possible the terrestrial existence of the being 
destined to realise the moral law. From this point of view 
w’-e may say that everything has been made for man j not 
indeed for the well being of man (for nature surrounds 
us with difficulties and evils, and if terrestrial happiness 
were the sovereign Good, the impious might reasonably 
ac«?use nature of want of forethought or cruelty), but 
for the moral good of man and for his progress in 
knowledge and in virtue. There is then only one end 
in nature, the moral end of the human race ; all the 
others are but means which help in the accomplishment 
of this supreme end. Here, more clearly than in 
any thing that has preceded, appears the insufficiency of 




